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Interim Report on Personal Survey Outlines Conditions and Reactions 


“People Have Faith 


Business,” Secretary 


Letter Presented by 


CHARLES SAWYER 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


on August 26 to 

John R. Steelman, 

{ssistant to the President, 
at the White House 


l HAVE COMPLETED the first series 
of meetings with businessmen, public 
officials, and labor leaders as a part of 
the program of investigation outlined by 
the President and by you some weeks ago 
This trip covered roughly the eastern 
part of the country excepting New York 
City, where I plan to spend 3 days early 
in October. These meetings were under- 
taken after conferences with you and 
Secretary of Labor Tobin, who was rep- 
resented at practically all of them by 
employees of the Department of Labor. 
I would like at this time to place before 
you a report of this survey So far as it 
has gone. 

On July 25 and 26 I held a series of 
1eetings in Boston. There I met with 
the Governors of all the New England 
States except Mr. Bowles of Connecticut. 
He could not be there, but 
full statement 
hours in 


sent me a 
I spent seven continuous 
discussion with 35 business 
leaders from all over New England, and 
I met at some length with representa- 
tives of New England small business and 
labor. The following week I met again 
with business leaders, small business, 
labor and public officials in Michigan and 
Ohio, in the cities of Detroit, Lansing, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati. In Michigan 
I had a long discussion with the Gover- 
nor, the Mayor of Detroit, and the 
mayors of a number of other cities. I 
also met with an excellent cross-section 
of industry in Michigan, in particular 
the automobile industry and those busi- 
nesses which are so closely allied to it. 


| While at Lansing I gave special atten- 





lion to discussions with delegations of 
public officials, business and labor people 
from communities in Michigan which 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY believes 
that members of the foreign-trading 
community should have a keen interest 
in the facts about the Nation’s general 
business conditions embodied in this re- 
port presented to Dr. John R. Steelman 
at the White House on August 26 by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. In re- 
leasing the report, Donald R. Burgess, 
Director of Publications of the Depart- 
ment, calls special attention to these 
facts: (1) This is an interim report; 
the Secretary's final report will be pre- 
pared at the conclusion of his surveys. 
(2) It does not carry any recommenda- 
tions. (3) It summarizes the suggestions 
and comments of the businessmen, rep- 
resentatives of labor, and public officials 
who talked with the Secretary on his 
trips. 











had high unemployment, specifically 
Muskegon, Jackson, Port Huron, Benton 
Harbor, and the Upper Peninsula. 

At Cleveland I had a series of meet- 
ings with public officials, including rep- 
resentatives of the Governor, with labor 
men, and with an outstanding group of 
industrialists and businessmen from the 
very important industrial area around 


Cleveland. Included were men from 





Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce. 


in Soundness of 


Sawyer Finds 


Toledo, Akron, and other key centers. 
Another outstanding business group 
drawn from southern Ohio and other 
nearby areas met with me in Cincin- 
nati, along with small business and labor 
representatives. 

During the past 2 weeks I completed a 
tour of the southeastern States, holding 
meetings at Memphis, Birmingham, and 
Savannah, and also meetings at Buffalo, 
at which were present representatives 
from various cities in northern New York. 

Other officials of the Department have 
held meetings in areas other than the 
ones I have visited. Under Secretary 
Whitney held a meeting at Louisville, 
Ky., covering Kentucky and adjacent 
areas. He also went to Frankfort to 
meet with Governor Clements. Assist- 
ant Secretary Blaisdell held a meeting 
at Atlanta, Ga., on July 25 and 26, at 
which he met with business and labor 
representatives from that general area. 
Mr. H. B. McCoy, Director of the Office 
of Domestic Commerce, held meetings 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and 
St. Louis, Mo., on July 27, 28, and 29. I 
have had full reports on all of these 
meetings and my general conclusions 
cover those reported to me by other 
officials of the Department. * * * 

As we agreed, my own personal survey 
is intended to cover general business 
conditions in all parts of the country 
and has not been and will not be con- 
fined to areas which appear to require 
particular attention. In other words, 
my visit to any particular city does not 
indicate that we regard that city as 
presenting any critical problems. We 
are, however, working closely with your 
Office and Mr. Maguire in the prepara- 
tion of special reports which are reach- 
ing you through Mr. Maguire on the 
areas that are designated by your office 
for special attention because of more 
widespread unemployment. We have 
sent teams from the Department of 
Commerce into each of these areas for 
careful review of the possibility of Fed- 
eral assistance to them, particularly 
through Federal procurement and pub- 
lic works. 

I was deeply impressed by the frank 
and thoughtful views on the economic 
situation and what should be done about 
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it which were expressed by all the groups 
with which I have met. I found all 
local groups especially gratified to have 
a representative of the National Admin- 
istration come to their communities to 
discuss national problems and policies 
directly with them. They repeatedly 
said to me that their confidence in the 
outlook and in the establishment of 
sound Federal policy to deal with cur- 
rent problems was greatly bolstered by 
the opportunity to meet on their home 
ground with a member of the Cabinet. 
I have been encouraged by this reaction. 

We have found it extremely difficult 
to arrange for meetings the last week in 
August and around Labor Day, and for 
that reason I have planned my next trip 
for the middle of September. I shall 
leave on September 10 for the West 
Coast. Following that, I plan to spend 
2 or 3 days personally in New York City. 
A special trip to Pittsburgh and Chicago 
is planned, and finally a trip to New Or- 
leans, certain Texas cities, and Kansas 
City, which will wind up my personal 
survey. 


The General Economic 
Situation 


THESE CONFERENCES have provided 
me with a considerable volume of in- 
formation and a wealth of careful judg- 
ments by important groups in the eco- 
nomic community. My most significant 
impression from these trips and discus- 
sions is that people generally have an 
abiding faith in the soundness of our 
business economy. I was reassured by 
the repeated expression of belief of busi- 
nessmen, labor, and government Officials 
that our business structure is solid and 
that our economy can look forward to 
more new growth and progress. 

I have nad evidence time and again of 
the enterprising spirit of American busi- 
ness and of a sturdy faith in the future 
of the country. Generally speaking, I 
find that businessmen considered the re- 
cent declines in prices, sales, and pro- 
duction as being temporary adjustments 
which were inevitable as our economy 
moved from the inflationary postwar 
peaks into a better adjusted level of pros- 
perity. Everywhere _ businessmen 
pointed to a sharp decline of inventories 
from the retailer back through the pri- 
mary producers as being the major 
reason why manufacturing production 
and sales have declined. Many felt that 
inventory reductions were due to the 
hope and expectation of price declines, 
although there can be little doubt that in 
the early spring they were also connected 
with fear of the business future. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
in most situations inventories have now 
been cut down to or below levels needed 
for current sales and that the near fu- 
ture would see a new stimulus to produc- 
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tion as buying all along the line rose to 
the level of needs. 


“Release Pent-Up 
Purchasing Power” 


This analysis of the present situation 
by businessmen led an overwhelming 
majority of them to the conclusion that 
the best measures for the Government to 
take now are those which would bring a 
release of pent-up purchasing power in 
the hands of business and consumers. 
There was everywhere a widespread feel- 
ing that the sort of aid the country 
needed now was that which would en- 
courage businessmen and consumers to 
go ahead with their planned expendi- 
tures. If the hesitancy which grew up in 
the early months of the year could be 
swept aside, there is a great reservoir of 
new projects and new purchasing await- 
ing use. 

Businessmen generally, including re- 
tailers, felt the desirability of keeping 
prices down and the reduction of some 
which had not yet gone down. It was 
pointed out, however, that in some places 
prices have already gone down to 1939 
levels. There was everywhere a marked 
interest in the possibility of reducing 
current costs of production and distribu- 
tion. In this connection it was only nat- 
ural that businessmen should stress to 
Government officials tax costs and the 
need of reducing tax burdens on busi- 
ness. On two types of taxes in particu- 
lar, businessmen were overwhelmingly of 
the view that an immediate easing of the 
Federal tax burden would have a stimu- 
lating effect on business. First would be 
a reduction or elimination of wartime 
Federal excise taxes. The second would 
be an acceleration of the depreciation al- 
lowances in connection with Federal in- 
come taxes. 

Numerous’ businessmen urged the 
prompt effectuation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment as recommended by the President. 
It was practically the unanimous view 
that the more efficient administration 
which would follow and the consequent 
reduction of Government costs would 
greatly encourage the business commu- 
nity. 

In connection with the matter of costs, 
most businessmen were greatly con- 
cerned about the possibility of another 
round of wage increases. They feel that 
the proper way to increase the actual 
wage of the workingman is to reduce the 
price of the things he buys, and that 
while wage increases may be in order in 
isolated businesses and probably would 
be in order at a time when business is 
constantly picking up, it is a mistake 
from the standpoint of both the business- 
man and the workingman to increase 
wages at a time when business has slowed 
down. In both labor and _ business 


groups the desirability of reducing th 
continued high cost of food was men. 
tioned as a much-needed relief. 

In general, retailers were more Op- 
timistic for the immediate future thay 
almost any other group of businessmen, 
It seems to me an excellent sign, sing 
retail sales are in the end the econom( 
governor of production. In most areas 
retailers reported that business was ey. 
cellent and that they were looking fo,. 
ward to continued high levels of sales for 
the rest of the year. There was some 
indication that in certain areas cop. 
sumers were holding off from buying | 
either from hope of lower prices or from 
fear of unemployment. It is noteworthy, 
however, in places like Detroit, that some 





declines in retail sales were accompanied 
by increases in bank deposits ang 
savings. 

By and large, the companies building 
machine tools and other productio, 
equipment reported the least favorable 
prospects. The machine-tool industry’ 
current prospects are still suffering the 
after-effects of the magnificent output | 
of tools and equipment during the war 
Furthermore, a number of current proj- 
ects by industry for the expansion and 
reequipping of plants appeared to be 
held in abeyance until the immediate 
outlook is clearer. The machine-too] 
industry has always been subject to 
wider ups and downs than other manv- 
facturing; but the equipment industry 
now has notable long-run cost savings to 
offer to American industry 


“Vigorous Temper” of 
Small Business 

I made a special effort to talk with 
small business while on these trips. 1 
was deeply impressed by the vigorouw 
temper of the small-business people ] 
met. They were facing their problems 
with courage and ingenuity. Neverthe- 
less, as is always true in a business de- 
cline, small businesses are harder hit. | 
They have smaller reserves, their man- | 
agement is spread thinner, and they are 
often among the first suppliers to b 
dropped. Furthermore, where smal 
businesses act as subcontractors to major 
producers, their subcontracts are fre- 
quently being cut and the work pulled 
into the primary manufacturing plants 
as soon as there is some over-all reduc- 
tion in output. These factors make more 
emphatic the importance of continued 
effort by the Federal Government and 
by business to encourage the continued} 
prosperity of small business. 

The problem which seemed to be more | 
pressing than any other for small busi-| 
ness was that of adequate credit. Re 
peatedly the small businessmen reported 
their difficulty in getting adequate work-| 
ing capital or credit from banks. Manj| 
of them reported the same difficulty with 
applications to the RFC. I found, how 
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ever, in Cleveland and certain other 
places evidence of constructive activity 
by small business groups to work out a 
cooperative relationship with the banks 
and I was assured by bankers in several 
localities that their banks were making 
a particular effort to expand their serv- 
ices to small business. 


Employment Situation 

The recent decline in business has, of 
course, led to substantial amounts of un- 
employment in certain parts of the coun- 
try. New England has been one of the 
major areas to be hard hit, but I also 
found significant amounts of unemploy- 
ment reported in Michigan and in Ohio. 
I was impressed that many of the com- 
munities which have the most serious 
unemployment are making thoughtful 
and effective efforts to solve their own 
problems. They do not expect the Fed- 
eral Government to do the job for them, 
but they are convinced that in a number 
of ways the Government can help give a 
boost to their own efforts. To a major 
degree the communities which had the 
most serious problems were the ones 
which are now feeling the after-effects 
of wartime overexpansion. This was 
certainly true with regard to Muskegon. 
In the New England cities the problem 
of the war's aftermath has been com- 
plicated by the long-term problem of the 
cotton textile industry and the shoe 
industry. 

It was pointed out in a number of 
places, and particularly in areas of spe- 
cial distress, that substantial numbers 
of manufacturing employees are now on 
part-time work, although the reports 
would not show them as unemployed. It 
was most forcefully brought to my at- 
tention that being out of work today is 
a wholly different matter from being out 
of work in the early 30's, due to the dif- 
ference in the price of food and other 
living costs. Unless such costs come 
down or unemployment payments are 
extended, the relief situation in a num- 
ber of cities could be critical. 

There were’ scattered indications 
everywhere I went recently of some pick- 
up in employment. It has not yet 
reached significant proportions. 

There was no general view in any area 
that the time had come for major pump- 
priming or special public-works activity 
by the Federal Government. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in most localities the con- 
struction industry itself was reported to 
be operating at high levels. There had 
been some temporary decline of con- 
struction in Detroit and Cincinnati, but 
there was evidence that new projects 
were picking up. 


The Situation in New England 


A SERIES of meetings with Governors 
and business leaders in New England 
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provided me with an excellent picture of 
the reasons why the business decline and 
the rise in unemployment in New Eng- 
land has been more serious than in most 
other parts of the country. Practically 
all of the industries on which this im- 
portant area depends happened to be ad- 
versely affected at about the same time 
in a way that was not the case in other 
major industrial sections of the country. 
The highly important New England tex- 
tile industry, woolen and worsted, along 
with cotton and rayon, was hit very early 
by the decline in textile demand which 
began last year. This situation was ag- 
gravated by the fact that many of the 
New England mills are older mills with 
higher wage costs than in the South and, 
therefore, are more sharply affected by 
@ general decline in the textile business 
than are mills in other parts of the 
country. 

A similar situation existed in the shoe 
industry which was hard hit by a slump 
in consumer buying last year. New Eng- 
land also has a large concentration of 
machinery and appliance manufactur- 
ers—both lines that have been especially 
severely cut back nationally. New Eng- 
land too has a very important concentra- 
tion of nonferrous-metal producers, 
particularly brass. The refusal or failure 
of buyers of nonferrous metals to come 
into the markets this spring had a very 
serious result in the Connecticut brass 
centers. Since my trip to New England 
and as of this date there seems to be con- 
siderable amelioration of that situation. 
These conditions, aggravated by penal- 
ties suffered as a result of notable war- 
time expansion in New England indus- 
try, have created a situation which put 
the New England States at the top of the 
list on unemployment. Five out of the 
nine labor-market areas with more than 
12 percent unemployed are located in the 
New England States. 

To some degree the difficulties in New 
England stem from long-term trends, 
which include the establishment of new 
and effective competitors in other parts 
of the country. Toa major degree, how- 
ever, New England especially has been 
hard hit simply because its manufac- 
turing employment happened to be pre- 
dominantly in those industries which 
were faced first with major readjust- 
ments in their markets and in their price 
structures. It seemed clear to me that 
in spite of the difficulties in New Eng- 
land ‘and there are some very serious 
ones) its economy is fundamentally 
sound. It is probable that, because it 
has faced its price readjustments first, 
New England will be the first to feei the 
favorable effects of renewed activity as 
inventories are replenished and buying 
returns to more normal levels. There 
were already a number of more favorable 
signs in textiles, in rubber, and in non- 
ferrous metals when I was there which 


indicated a substantial improvement 
and prospect for New England. Reports 
coming to me since that time further 
confirm this outlook. At least two 
businesses, construction and insurance, 
very important to the New England 
economy, were reported in excellent 
condition. 

One strong complaint of New England 
business was that it was getting less 
than its appropriate share of Federal 
procurement. It was stated that during 
the first quarter of the current year 
1949 only 3 percent of total contracts 
registered under the Walsh-Healy Act 
went to New England. They compared 
this to higher percentages in previous 
years. On investigation I find, as might 
be expected, that these percentages vary 
for different quarters, and there is no 
reason to believe that the percentage of 
procurement which will go to New Eng- 
land this current fiscal year 1950 will be 
less than that for the entire fiscal year 
1949, which was 7 percent of the total 
contract register. 

Generally speaking, New England 
business and public officials are alive to 
both their short-term and long-term 
problems. I found constant evidence of 
active leadership in New England toward 
new public and private projects, toward 
the modernization of New England in- 
dustry—which encourages me to believe 
that this important section of the coun- 
try is facing its problems realistically 
and effectively. 


The Situation in Michigan 


THE PREDOMINANT INFLUENCE in 
the economics of Michigan is, of course, 
the automobile industry. The very high 
level at which it has been operating has 
in general held Michigan economic ac- 
tivity and employment at high levels too. 
The greatest immediate concern over 
the outlook in Detroit and the adjacent 
areas is the possibility of a new strike at 
the Ford Motor Co. The previous work 
stoppage early this summer had wide- 
spread repercussions on the Detroit 
economy, and the fear of a new strike 
has already brought some new decline in 
retail sales and in other activity. The 
big question in the long run, however, is 
the question of how long the automobile 
industry can continue to operate at its 
present high levels. Any significant de- 
cline is sure to be reflected not only in 
the area around Detroit, but all around 
Michigan and northern Ohio. I have 
the impression that there might be some 
reduction in levels of automobile output 
in the offing, but I did not meet with any 
signs of real pessimism in the industry. 

The main problem in Michigan cen- 
ters around a number of small manufac- 
turing cities which are now paying a 
heavy price for their wartime expan- 

(Continued on p. 39) 












U.S. Capital Sought for 
Private Bolivian Project 

Stimulation of the production in Bolivia 
of rice, meat, and lumber has been projected 
by a La Paz businessman who has been as- 
sured the partial backing of several Bolivian 
industrialists and merchants, but who now 
seeks United States capital for at least the 
cost of United States machinery and equip- 
ment needed. The necessary machinery and 
equipment would cost about $385,000. 

The project would be located on approx- 
imately 25,000 acres of land in the rich Beni 
area north of La Paz about 1 hour's air flight 
from the capital. 

The objectives would be to supply from 
within the country a large part of the rice, 
meat, and lumber requirements of Bolivia 
which are now imported. 

The rice-producing aspect of the project 
would involve clearing 740 acres of land 
annually for 5 years, with timber from these 
clearings being a valuable byproduct of the 
operation. Rice would be grown by the dry 
process with one seeding and two harvests 
per year. Estimates are that the first harvest 
would yield 1,641 pounds per acre and the 
second 1,026 pounds. Annual profit from 
rice alone has been calculated by the owner 
of the land and sponsor of the project—Guil- 
lermo Nunez del Prado—at about US$93,000. 

Timber in the area is of many varieties, 
but production would be concentrated on 
rough and semifinished construction lumber 
for domestic consumption and plywood for 
export, although cabinet woods such as 
mahogany might also be exploited. 

The Beni region is an important cattle 
area, and meat would be produced for and 
sold in the domestic market. 

Sr. Nunez del Prado states that the entire 
project would cost about $625,000, but that 
the amount beyond the dollar requirements 
for machinery could be raised in Bolivia. He 
is desirous of contacting interested American 
firms or individuals, and has suggested that, 
if a United States machinery manufacturer 
could finance the sale of the needed equip- 
ment, the cost could be amortized over a 5- 
year period. 

Inquiries regarding the above should be 
sent to Sr. Guillermo Nunez del Prado, 387 
Avenida Camacho (Casilla 172), La Paz, 
Bolivia, either direct or through the Bolivian 
Embassy, Investment Building, 15th and K 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. Sr. Nunez 
del Prado is prepared to supply any addi- 
tional details required. 

Prospective interested parties in the United 
States are advised that inasmuch as dollar- 
exchange transactions in Bolivia involving 
dollar payments abroad, which would be 
necessary in repayment of loan obligations 
Similar to the above, are controlled by the 
Bolivian Government, some arrangement 
assuring the regular payment of interest and 
principal should be considered simultane- 
ously with any loan negotiations. 


6 


Publice-Works Projects in 

ae « >» . 
Callao, Peru 

United States participation is invited for 
the construction and financing of public 
works contemplated by the City of Callao, 
Peru, according to the American Embassy at 


al 


/ WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— ly le 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Lima. The principal projects to be under. 
taken include new water and sewage net. 
works, dwellings, garbage-disposal inciner. 
ator, water defense works in southern (Cal. 
lao, sports arenas, and new city planning, 
The Board of Public Works of Callao has 


indicated that quotations would be wel- 





firms. 


American trade contracts 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 


undertaken with these firms 


country and abroad 


International Trade 
firms listed herein, with the exception 


ff Commerce, or through its Field Offices 


Automotive Equipment and Accessories 
44 

Brassware: 21, 32 

Broomcorn: 23 

Building Materials: 2, 7 

Carpets: 22. 

Chemicals: 7, 10, 17, 39, 40, 42, 44, 52 

Christmas Articles: 29, 31 


31, 54 
Cotton (Raw): 43 
Diesel Engines: 41, 46 
Disinfectants and Insecticides: 42 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 7, 22, 27 
Electrical Equipment: 7 
Embroideries: 30, 31 
Fats and Oils: 50 
Feathers: 16, 32. 
Fish Oils (Medicinal): 48 
Flowers (Artificial): 30. 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 5, 7, 8, 18, 22, 43 
General Merchandise: 52 
Glassware: 1. 
Hides and Skins: 35, 36, 37 
Jewelers’ Items: 3, 32 





Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
of those in occupied areas, and may be 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


Clothing and Accessories: 6, 19, 24, 29, 30, 


Additional 


any responsibility for any transactions 


interested 


Detailed information on 


Lumber: 39 

Machinery and Equipment 
Agricultural—7, 45 
Industrial—6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 41, 52 

Minerals and Ores: 31, 32, 39, 40 

Novelties and Curios: 22, 29, 31, 34 

Oil and Oil Materials: 43 

Packaging Materials: 5&3 

Paper and Paper Products: 4, 31, 34 

Photographic Equipment: 29 

Pipe: 41 

Plants (Aromatic and Medicinal): 25 

Raw Materials: 39 

Rolling Stock: 28 

Rubber Good 14 

Sawmills: 2 

Seeds: 22 

Silver Articles: 33 

Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 1, 2, 4, 54 

Textiles: 6, 10, 26, 51 

Toiletries: 21, 30 

Toys: 29 

Waste, Rags, Shoddies: 15, 23 

Wool and Yarns: 20, 44, 47 
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comed from firms or individuals that are in 
a position to finance or perform all of the 
works to be undertaken. 

Bids will be received until 3 p. m., Septem- 
ber 23, 1949, by the Junta de Obras Publicas 
del Callao, Daniel Nieto 137, Callao, Peru. 
Specifications are available from that office. 

Total cost of the planned improvements 
is estimated at 100,000,000 soles, Peruvian 
currency, Which sum is to be raised through 
collection of an additional 1 percent ad valo- 
rem tax levied on all merchandise entering 
through the Callao Customhouse. 

Prospective United States bidders should 
pear in mind the current depreciated value 
of the Peruvian sol, as well as the difficulties 
in obtaining dollar exchange 


Mexican Railway in 
Market for Equipment 
Officials of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico (Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico) have 
announced their intention to purchase 60 
Diesel locomotives, as well as a considerable 
amount of railway shop machinery, includ- 
ing equipment for servicing the locomotives. 
Interested suppliers may communicate 
with Rudolfo R. Flores, Chief Purchasing 
Agent, Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico 
Bolivar 19, Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


New Bid Deadline for 
Mozambique Rail Equipment 


The Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed that bids covering the supply of cer- 
tain railway equipment required by the 
Mozambique Railway will be received until 
October 8, 1949. The Department of Ports, 
Railways, and Transports of Mozambique had 
previously specified September 8 as the bid 
deadline 

Details concerning this inquiry appeared in 
the August 22 issue of ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY 


Further Imports from U.S. 
Authorized by Germany 


The Import Advisory Committee in Frank- 
fort am Main has announced further alloca- 
tions for foreign exchange for imports of 
various commodities from the United States 
The listing below indicates amounts of allo- 
cations, commodities to be purchased, and 
where known, names of importers receiving 
the allocations 


1. Mexico graphite $2, 000 
2. Wear parts for various passen- 

ger motor cars of U. S. pro- 

duction 20, 000 


3. Penicillin “G"’ Sod. or Pot. in 

bulk (min. 90 penicillin 

“G”" content) j 175, 000 
4. Depot-Penicillin, buffered 

with penicillin Sodium 

(water soluble) in ampoules 

of 200,000 international 

units and 2 Mega-units 


75 :25° 35, 000 
5. Veterinary Penicillin in bulk 15, 000 
6. Penicillin, cale. amorph. in 

bulk 8, 000 
7. Penicillin, Sod. cryst. ‘“C” 

micro-powder in bulk (min. 

90° penicillin “G" con- 

tents) mi 13, 400 


8. Procain-Penicillin micro-pow- 
der in bulk 

9. Seismic Instruments for oil 
fields ‘i ; 26, 000 
Importer: Deutsche Vacuum 
Oel A. G., Hamburg, $25,960 

10. Resins (except wood resin 
B) 1, 000, 000 


wo 


, 200 


September 12. 1949 


11. Gum spirit of turpentine, 


crude wood turpentine, 
crude sulfate turpentine 
pinene - pial aa Sori Ss eas eau * SS 
12. Tantalum in sheets and/or 
POUNGU 6 cinicnwtannccumanteics 30, 000 
Importer: Degusse-Siebert, 
Hanau/Main. 
13. Corium mischmetal, 50 to 55% 
Ce contents, in bars or in- 
gots_ oe ras tucedeiadataen 16, 000 
Importer: Th. Goldschmidt 
A. G., Essen. 
14. Arkansas raw stones___. 5, 000 
15. Crown corks ‘s ‘ 20, 000 
Importer: Grashey & 
Peujarniscle, Muenchen. 
16. Industrial chemicals, other 
TOan RIOONOIS......... 62055 950, 000 


(a) Borax and_. boric 
acid (incl. 8.6 de- 


hydrated borax)_ $20, 000 


(b) Boron mineral ____ 175, 000 
(c) Sodium chlorate 115, 000 
(d) Rare earth com- 
pounds: 
(1) Cerit chloride- 55, 000 
(2) Cerium oxyd 10, 000 
(3) Zirconium oxyd- 10,000 
(e) Radium bromide 35, 000 
(f) Crude iodine___-_. 30,000 
(g) Synthetic aromat- 
ics (aldehyde, 
with exception of 
anis aldehyde 


and so-called ‘“‘al- 

dehydes” of C 14 

and more, exal- 

tolide, heliotro- 

pine, safrol, ka- 

tone, artificial es- 

sential oils of or- 
ganic origin) . 500, 000 

17. Nonmetallic minerals 

(a) Spent oleiferous 
bleaching clay $75, 000 


150, 000 


(b) Activated fine- 
grained bleach- 
ing earth . 10,000 
(c) Alundum grains 46 
and 80. 30, 000 


(d) Silicium carbide, 
grains 240 and 


600 . . 5, 000 

(e) Gilsonite asphalt 30, 000 

18. Construction and mining 
equipment 460, 000 


(a) 12 units loading 
machines acc. 


drills . 60,000 
(b) Oil-well drilling 
equipment 400, 000 
i9. Machine tools 1, 934, 000 
20. Copper-clad wire : 1, 230 
Importer: Philips- 


Volvowerke G. m 
b. H. Zweigstelle 
Radio - Roehren- 
fabrik, Hamburg- 
Lokstedt 
21. Sapgum sawn timber 
for production of 
carved ledges for 
furniture 2, 300 
Importer: W. Doel- 
len & Co. G. m. 
b. \ Essen- 
Werden. 
2. Projection service lamps 
Importer: Ernst 
Leitz G. m. b. H., 
Wetzler. 
3. Fluoroscopic screens 
Importer: Siemens- 
Reiniger-Werke, Erlangen. 
4. Metal holders for rubber for 
pencils 1, 700 


t 


12, 294 


10, 500 


to 


to 


Importer: A. W. 
Faber Castell, 
Nuernberg. 

25. Machinery..............¢_... $3,000,000 
(a) Textile ma- 
CRINGE ...<c0- 

(b) Composing ma- 
chines,  lino- 

SIO axcesnsa 

(c) Spare parts for 
bookkeeping 
machines ___- 

(d) Office machines 
(adding ma- 

chines, calcu- 
lating ma- 
chines, book- 
keeping ma- 
chines, sta- 
tistical ma- 
chines, spare 

parts for of- 

fice machines) 

(e) Other machin- 
ery eee 

26. Hesential otis... ....<.d0ce«<- 
27. Inedible animal and vegetable 
products (sheep guts and 
animal glands, crude; pan- 
creas and beef ovaries, 
frozen; cantharides, whole 

OF powdered) <<.2.ccennn45 


$1, 500, 000 
300, 000 


200, 000 


800, 000 


200, 000 
20, 000 


50, 000 


All of the above purchases are being made 
under ECA Procurement Authorizations. 
Any firm desiring information on trading 
with Germany may obtain a copy of a report 
on this subject from the European Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any Field Office of the Department. 


~ 


Yugoslavia Seeks U. S. 
Market for Handicraft Goods 


A United States market for handicraft 
goods is sought by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, according to the American Embassy 
in Belgrade. Articles available for export 
include hand-woven rugs, hand-kKnotted car- 
pets, wool and leather slippers, leather jack- 
ets, silk handkerchiefs, embroidereq table 
linen, women’s embroidered silk or linen 
blouses, children’s embroidered silk dresses, 
coffee sets and coffee grinders, woven or nee- 
dlepoint belts, silver filigree work, wooden 
furniture in national style and other carved 
wood objects, lace goods, and a variety of 
miscellaneous items. 

A price list of currently exportable items 
and a catalog illustrating the types of goods 
available may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

All goods are produced either by state- 
owned establishments or by state-controlled 
craft cooperatives, to conform with quality 
standards set up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. Exports are handled by the state 
exporter, Jugofolklor (an operating subsid- 
iary of the Ministry of Foreign Trade), which 
is located at Pariska 13, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

In an effort to stimulate exports, the Yugo- 
slav Government allows a substantial dis- 
count on domestic prices, which are report- 
edly very high, for sales in free currency. 


SCO To Sell 
German-Owned Firm 


German participation in the firm AGIB, 
Société Anonyme de Participations Indus- 
trielles & Geneva, is to be sold by the Swiss 
Compensation Office. The property involved 
consists of 360 shares, valued at 500 francs 
each, which is the entire capital stock of the 
company. 


~ 





Supplementary information may be ob- 
tained by communicating, prior to Septem- 
ber 24, 1949, with the Swiss Compensation 
Office, Service for the Liquidation of German 
Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium—Georges M. Joakim, represent- 
ing S. A. des Cristalleries du Val Saint Lam- 
bert (manufacturer, exporter), Val Saint 
Lambert, is interested in studying the glass- 
ware industry in the United States. He is 
now in the United States until October 10. 
U. S. address: Commodore Hotel, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Port- 
land (Oreg.), San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Miami, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City (Mo.), St. Paul, Chicago, and Detroit. 

2. China—Yuwen R. Tung, representing 
Winwell Trading Co. (importer, exporter, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
667 Weihaiwei Road, Shanghai, is interested 
in building materials, such as shingles, wire 
mesh, and asbestos. Also, wishes to visit 
sawmills in the United States for study pur- 
poses, with a view to future establishment 
of sawmills in China and the Philippines. 
He is now in the United States for about 
4 months. U. S. address: c/o Z. P. Tang, 
Bank of Canton, 555 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

3. Ecuador—Carlos Guillermo Lopez, rep- 
resenting Casa Lopez (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), 70 Calle Guayaquil, Quito, is 
interested in novelty jewelry, and seeks agen- 
cies for various unspecified products. 
Scheduled to arrive August 17, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Ecuadoran Consulate General, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Chicago. 

4. Finland—Uuno Vilhelm Lehtinen, rep- 
resenting Enso-Gutzeit Osakeyhtio (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), 9A Man- 
nerheimintie, Helsinki, is interested in 
studying the paper industry. Scheduled 
to arrive September 6, for a visit of 3 or 4 
weeks. U. S. address: Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 
tor, . x. 

5. France—Joseph Poupon, representing 
Grey-Poupon, 84 Rue Jean Jaurés, Levalleis, 
is interested in mustard, salad dressings, and 
mayonnaise. Scheduled to arrive September 
20, via New York City, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Henri Poupon, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Ireland, Northern—James Alexander 
Faulkner, representing Belfast Collar Co. Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), Faulat 
Factory, Belfast, is interested in marketing 
shirts and piece goods in the United States, 
and wishes to purchase knitting machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive September 18, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o John Cordner, 14 Colt Road, Sum- 
mit,N.J. Itinerary: New York. 

7. Lebanon—Karnik Malikian, represent- 
ing Malikian Fréres (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), P. O. Box 852, Khan 
Antoun Bey, Beirut, is interested in elec- 
trical equipment, canned foods, agricultural 
and industrial machinery, chemicals, phegr- 
maceuticals, and building materials. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 28, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Philco Corp., 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 

8. Netherlands—G. Meulenkamp (sales/in- 
dent agent), Eendrachtsweg 56 (P. O. Box 
842), Rotterdam, is interested in developing 
a United States market for pickling and cock- 


o 
Oo 


tail onions, and smoked herring fillets. He is 
now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: Route 2, Box 719, San 
Jose, Calif. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 8.) 

9. Nicaragua—Eduardo Mendoza O. (im- 
porter, retailer, distributor, wholesaler, sales 
indent agent), 2a Calle N. E. #301, Managua, 
is interested in importing merchandise into 
Nicaragua (commodities not _ specified). 
Scheduled to arrive August 29, via New Or- 
leans, for a visit of 5 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Frederic Henjes, Jr., 24 State Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and San Francisco. 

10. Pakistan—K. M. Siddiq, representing 
Jaleel Brothers (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), Ebra- 
himji Hakimji Building, Lakhmidas Street, 
Bunder Road, Karachi, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of refrigerators, indus- 
trial and commercial machinery, chemicals, 
and textiles. Scheduled to arrive the first 
week in September, via New York City, for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


11. Belgium—Ateliers de Construction de 
la Basse-Sambre (manufacturer, exporter), 
Moustier-sur-Sambre, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for installations and equipment 
for the treatment of minerals and coal. Pur- 
ther information and catalogs (in French) 
are available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Belgium Ateliers de Construction 
Mécanique de Tirlemont (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 1 Rue Gilain, Tirlemont, is inter- 
ested in exporting all types of mizing ma- 
chinery; hammer crushers for coal, minerals, 
and various other products; and cane-sugar 
mills. Catalog is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

13. Belgium—Nouvelle Société des Ateliers 
Patte (manufacturer, exporter), Dour, offers 
to export and seeks agent for materials and 
equipment (in iron, castings, steel, bronze, 
and wood) for chemical factories, sampling 
machines, and filters. Firm would appreci- 
ate receiving information on packing instruc- 
tions. 

14. Belgium S. A. Pour la Fabrication 
d’Articles en Caoutchouc “CARIDENG” 
(manufacturer, export merchant), Lanaeken 
(Limbourg), desires to export rubber articles 
such as tires, accessories for bicycles, toys, 
playballs, hygenic articles, rubber carpets, 
rubber hose and rubber heels. Price list of 
rubber articles may be obtained from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—Fitton & Sons (manufac- 
turers), Pildacre Mills, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
offers to export approximately £50,000 worth 
each month of shoddies, wastes and rags for 
the woolen-textile trade. 

16. England—General Impex (importer, ex- 
porter, agent), 43 Russell Square, London, 
W. C. 1., wishes to export and seeks agent or 
broker for first-quality Indian peacock 
feathers: flue or herl, quills with eyes and 
peacock swords. Specifications: heal 3’’ to 
6”, o* to 7’’, 7°’ to 10°", 10’’ to 12°’, 12° and 
upwards. Quills in usual sizes. 

17. France—Veuve Maurice Beck et Fils 
(exporter, retailer, producer, wholesaler), 
Saint-Aubin-sur-Scie, par Offranville, pres 
Dieppe (Seine-Inferieure), offers to export 
and seeks agent for pure silez silica, calcined 
and pulverized for ceramics; and white pow- 
dered silica for dyes, paints, and foundries. 
Firm states it can export silica in 20 to 100 
ton shipments. 


18. France—Etablissements Boisard (“Leg 
Produits du Chateau), (canners, whole. 
salers, and exporters), 4, Rue des Trojs. 
Fréres-Bernadac, Pau, Basses-Pyrénées, offers 
to export first-quality “‘foies gras” (goose. 
liver mousse, pure or with truffles and Armag. 
nac); turkey galantine; hare pasties; ang 
pies. Firm’s production at present is 19 
metric tons annually, which may be increase 
to 30 or 35 metric tons annually. Firm desires 
to enter into a working agreement with ap 
American packer of meat products who would 
be in a position to furnish financial assist. 
ance, material and equipment. The Amer. 
ican firm would have control over the 
production of the French firm's plant ang 
would be granted exclusive sales rights in 
the United States, under the trade mar, 
“Produits du Chateau.” 

19. France—Etablissements Marc Rozier & 
Cie. (manufacturer), 14 Rue de la Corderie. 
Lyon (Rh6éne), wishes to export high-quality 
novelty printed scarves (in squares), in silk, 
rayon, spun rayon, cotton, and wool. 

20. France—Filature de la Somme, Société 
Anonyme (manufacturer, exporter, whole. 
saler), Rue Guérard, Amiens (Somme), offers 
to export unlimited quantities of ‘‘MARI.- 
GOLD” knitting wool in solid colors. Firm 
states wool is guaranteed mothproof. 
Specifications: packages of 20 skeins of 50 
grs. each, in band bearing the firm’s trade 
mark. 

21. Germany—Dr. Schupp G.m.b.H. (man- 
ufacturer), (14b) Freudenstadt /Schwarz- 
wald, wishes to export Black Forest pine 
needle products, such as silver fir bath oils 
and scents, and pine-needle lotions 

22. India—Geecee (India), Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, exporter), 
18, Daryaganj, Post Box 181, Delhi, wishes 
to export castor seeds, dried fruits and nuts 
tinned mangoes, Indian carpets, and Kashmir 
curios. 

23. Italy—-Figli di Lionello Bessi (whole- 
saler and exporter), 7 Via L. Gartolini, Prato 
(Florence), offers to export each month 50 
to 100 tons of broomcorn, and 20 tons of cot- 
ton waste for wiping machinery. 

24. Italy—Fratelli Ghio & Co. S. A. R. L 
(exporter and export sales agent), 5 Via G 
Carducci, Genoa, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for scarves (in pure silk voile, heavy 
silk fabric, rayon) in multi-colored assorted 
(classical and floral) designs Quantities 
available each month: 10,000 to 30,000 voile 
scarves, 2,000 to 5,000 heavy silk scarves, 
2,000 to 5,000 rayon scarves. Sizes in cen- 
timeters: 70 x 70, 80 x 80, 90 x 90 


25. Italy—-Premiata Erboristeria Medi- 


cinale Borri (grower, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter), Bondeno (Ferrara), desires to ex- 
port wholesale quantities of aromatic and 


medicinal plants, and plants for industrial 
use. Firm also seeks a representative in the 
United States who is able to correspond in 
Italian and French. 

26. Japan—Daiichi Bussan Kaisha, Ltd 
(import and export merchants), 1, 2-Chome, 
Gofukubashi, Nihonbashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo 
is interested in exporting Japanese flaz linen 
fabrics 

27. Japan—Miyako Shoji Kaisha Ltd 
(Miyako Trading Company, Ltd.), No. 1 
Umeda Kita-ku, Osaka, wishes to export pep- 
permint oil and menthol crystals 

28. Japan—Japan Rolling Stock Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. (Nippon Sharyo-Seizo K. K.), (manu- 
facturers), 1-1, Sanbonmatsucho, Atsutaku, 
Nagoya, offers to export locomotives; passen- 
ger, electric and freight cars; and other rail- 
road equipment. 

29. Japan—oOriental Merchandise Co., Inc. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturers’ agent), 
189, Yamashita-Cho, Central Ward, Yoko- 
hama, wishes to export ivory and bone carv- 
ings, imitation ivory carvings; diving outfits, 
toys; Christmas-tree balls and bulbs; midget 
cameras; scarves; novelties and sundries. 
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30. Japan—E. Ueda, No. 206 Yamato Cho, 
Nakanoku, Tokyo, wishes to export Japanese 
embroideries, kimonos, accessories for wom- 
en's dresses, toilet sets, and artificial flowers 
(paper or silk). 

31. Korea—C. Y. Company (importers, ex- 
porters), P. O. Box Central 124, Seoul, offers 
to export brass goods; grass handbags, water 
color hand-painted Christmas cards; em- 
proideries, all kinds of curios; and the fol- 
lowing minerals: Molybdenum, graphite 
(amorphus and crystalized), bellium, anda- 
jusite, manganic acid. 

32. Korea—Dong Hwa Business Corpora- 
tion (importers, exporters, manufacturers’ 
agents), 88 Second Street, Eulchi Ro, Seoul, 
js interested in exporting Korean artificial 
pearls, beads, various kinds of feathers, 
prassware, minerals and ores. 

33. Netherlands—Schoonhovensche Zilver- 
fabriek H. Hooykaas (H. Hooykaas’ Schoon- 
hoven Silver Factory) (manufacturer), 
Schoonhoven, offers to export Dutch silver 
articles, containing 830 grams of silver to 
each 1,000 grams of metal. Catalogs, photo- 
graphs, and price lists are obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 
34. Norway—Sigurd Hoel (manufacturer), 
10 “vre Vaskegang, Oslo, offers to export 


paper lanterns, in various colors and shapes, 
with candleholders. Firm has available for 
immediate shipment 5,000 lanterns; monthly 
production, 5,000 to 10,000 lanterns. Further 
information and samples of lanterns are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 


Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 
35. Uruguay—Curtiembre Albion, S. A. 


(manufacturer and exporter), José Llupes 
5077, Montevideo, offers to export tanned 
hides and dehydrated hides Firm would 
appreciate receiving information on grades 
and specifications from potential United 
States importers 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

36. Uruguay—Industria Rex, S. A. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Libertad 2914, Mon- 
tevideo, has available for export up to $1,000,- 
000 worth of tanned cowhides, and up to 
$1,000,000 worth of tanned sheepskins. Firm 
is also interested in obtaining a representa- 
tive in the United States 

Worlq Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

37. Uruguay—Moisés M. Lemonnier (pro- 
ducer), Canelones 1336, Montevideo, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for dried nutria 


pelts Quantity available: 1,000,000 pelts 
maximum 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Import Agency Opportunities 

38. England—Napper, Stinton, Woolley, 
Ltd. (advertising, marketing, public relations 
agency), 66, Charter Lane, London, E. C. 4., 
desires to establish working association with 
an American agency 

39. Union of South Africa—A. C. J. van 
Maasdyk & Son (Pty) Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, commodity broker), Stability Build- 
ing, Durban, desires to contact a suitable 
New York import-export firm which could 
act as its American representative. Firm 
Specializes in bulk commodities such as ores, 
commercial chemicals, and raw materials, 
and does not handle consumer goods. It 
States that it is in a position to supply at 
competitive prices many types of raw mate- 
rials produced in South Africa, including 
chrome ore; also, that it would be able to 
find local outlets for chemicals, lumber, and 
other bulk commodities from the United 
States. 
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Export Opportunities 


40. Ceylon—Belings, Limited (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent, manufacturer), de- 
sires purchase quotations for kieselguhr, di- 
atomaceous earth, titanium dioxide, zinc 
chromate and zinc dust. Firm is one of the 
leading house-decorating companies in Cey- 
lon. It is anxious to develop the manufac- 
ture of paint in Ceylon, and desires to receive 
offers from manufacturers of raw materials 
for the surface-coating industry. 

41. Egypt—The Industrial & Engineering 
Enterprises Company (engineers and con- 
tractors), 23 Soliman Pasha Street, Cairo, 
seeks purchase quotations for turbine pumps, 
pipes, and Diesel engines. Firm is submit- 
ting a bid for the Kena Province artesian- 
wells scheme, and would like to contact 
United States manufacturers of the above 
equipment. 

42. Eritrea—Fratelli Tagliero di Secondo 
Tagliero & Co. (import merchant), P. O. Box 
233, Asmara, seeks quotations for disinfect- 
ants, D. D. T., and allied products. Firm 
states it can obtain import permits. Pay- 
ment in East African shillings (EAS 1.00 
US$0.20) freely convertible to pounds ster- 
ling. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

43. Japan—Mataichi Kabushiki Kaisha 
(exporters, importers, manufacturers, cotton 
merchants), 2-Chome Kitakyutaro-Machi, 
Higashiku, Osaka, seeks quotations for raw 
cotton, foodstuffs, feeds, oil and oil materials. 

44. Korea—C. Y. Company (importers, ex- 
porters), P. O. Box Central 124, Seoul, seeks 
quotations for cotton yarn, automobile parts, 
trucks, ammonium powder, chrome yellow, 
and other chemicals. 

45. Netherlands—-N. V. Werktuigenbureau 
voor den Landbouw (importing distributor), 
Oude Koemarkt 75-77-79, Sneek, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for 25 manure spreaders 
for horse and tractor hitch. 

46. Pakistan—Sadiq & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer's agent), 8 McLeod 
Road, Lahore, seeks quotations for Diesel en- 
gines, horizontal, cold-start, one-cylinder, 
low-speed, from 5 to 60 horsepower. Firm 
requests catalogs, and c. i. f. Karachi and 
f. o. b. quotations. Firm states it has re- 
ceived an import license in the amount of 
Rs. 240,000 (1 rupee = US$0.303) for the pur- 
chase of Diesel engines. 


Agency Opportunities 

47. Brazil—Pinto Filho, Firmiano (broker, 
specializing in yarns), Rua Sao Bento 380, 
8 andar, Sao Paulo, seeKs representation for 
fine tertile yarns not competing with domes- 
tic products. Specifications: cotton yarns of 
No. 50 and up, finest quality; combed woolen 
yarns of 1/18 and up, finest quality; and syn- 
thetic varns of finest quality. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

48. France—Raffineries Imperator (import- 
er, wholesaler, manufacturer, oil refinery), 
Willems, par Baisieux, Nord, desires repre- 
sentation for medicinal fish oils. 

49 Germany—Otto Hagmann, +5 Alder- 
strasse, Karlsruhe, (17a), (U.S. Zone), wishes 
to obtain the agency of American firms for 
Germany and other European countries. 

50. Germany —J. Wagener (commercial 
representatives, wholesalers in fats) , Heilwig- 
strasse 57, Hamburg 20, seeks representation 
from a packer or shipping agency interested 
in selling fats and lard on a commission basis. 

51. Germany—Wassmann & Co. (cotton and 
textile importers, wholesale textile traders), 
Baumwollboérse 58, Postfach 766, Bremen, is 
interested in obtaining agency from manu- 
facturers of tertiles and nylons. 

52. Switzerland—M. Gasser & Co. (import- 


ing distributor) , 90 Widmerstrasse, Zurich 38, 


desires agency for fine chemicals, machinery, 
and general merchandise. 

53. Union of South Africa — C. De Solla 
Agencies (manufacturers’ agent), 88 Fox 
Street, P.O. Box 5955, Johannesburg, desires 
representation for packaging materials. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NoTeE.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular For- 
eign Visitor listing.) 

54. Scotland—William W. Flockhart, repre- 
senting Hawick Knitwear Ltd., Hawick, is in- 
terested in selling high-class cashmere 
knitted outerwear, such as sweaters and Car- 
digans; also, wishes to visit factory produc- 
ing knitted outerwear. Scheduled to arrive 
September 10, for a visit of 6 days. U.S. ad- 
dress: Commodore Hotel, Lexington Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently puwbdlished the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Advertising Media—Costa Rica. 

Advertising Media—Norway. 

Advertising Media—Tunisia. 

Automotive - Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Fin- 
land. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Honduras. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Nicaragua. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Peru. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Portugal. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Argentina. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Egypt. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—United Kingdom. 

Canneries—New Zealand. 

Chambers of Commerce—Belgium. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Ireland. 


Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Egypt. 
Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 


tories—Indonesia. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man- 
ufacturers—Greece. 

Cotton, Raw, Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Bolivia. 

Electric-Power Companies—Ecuador. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Honduras, 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Finland. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Morocco. 

Flour Mills—Chile. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—lIsrael. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Costa Rica. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Italy. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers—Por- 
tuguese East Africa. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Haiti. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Pakistan. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers of Plastic Products—Israel. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Argentina 
a 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated August 22, 1949) 


A supplementary trade and payments 
agreement between Argentina and Czecho- 
slovakia, signed on July 29, 1949, contains 
provisions under which each party agrees to 
facilitate exports to the other valued at 
100,000,000 pesos. Argentine exports will 
comprise chiefly foodstuffs, tanning mate- 
rials, hides, wool, wine, and tobacco, in return 
for shipments from Czechoslovakia of semi- 
fabricated steel, cement, agricultural and 
transport machinery, and newsprint. An 
agreement also has been concluded with Nor- 
way, providing for an annual interchange of 
merchandise valued at 160,000,000 crowns. 

Argentine businessmen were reported to be 
awaiting publication by the Central Bank of 
exchange regulations covering merchandise 
imported under provisions of the Anglo- 
Argentine agreement of June 27, 1949. The 
United Kingdom has purchased substantial 
quantities of agricultural products under the 
agreement, including 40,000 metric tons of 
linseed oil and 100,000 tons of oilseed cake 
and meal. 


Following price reductions, foreign buyers 
have shown renewed interest in barley and 
rye; recent purchases by Germany are re- 
ported to total approximately 65,000 tons. 
Weekly grain shipments have recovered from 
previous low levels and a further improve- 
ment for the next several months appears to 
be assured. 

A new schedule of beef prices, based on the 
Anglo-Argentine agreement and retroactive 
on export deliveries to April 1, was released 
to cattlemen. Prices for best-quality export 
steers were established at 74 centavos per 
kilogram, live weight, representing an in- 
crease of 20 centavos over the price which had 
prevailed for 2 years. A system of discounts 
for over-fat animals was introduced in the 
new price schedule, serving to penalize pro- 
ducers who had withheld stock while await- 
ing higher prices. Widespread interest was 
evidenced in the annual livestock exposition 
in Palermo, during which the Grand Cham- 
pion Shorthorn was auctioned for a price of 
100,000 pesos, a substantial increase over 
prices paid for similar animals in 1948. 

Linseed-oil crushers have resumed opera- 
tions, following the release of storage space, 
through sales to France and the United King- 
dom. Final reports indicated an exportable 
surplus of 125,000 metric tons of sunflower 
seed during the next 12 months. Improve- 
ment was noted in the tung-oil situation fol- 
lowing sales of 6,000 tons to United States 
buyers at prices substantially reduced from 
previous quotations. 

Prices of carpet wools strengthened during 
August as a result of British purchases and 


10 





renewed interest on the part of buyers in the 
United States. Foreign demand for fine 
wools continued weak, however, because of 
the availability elsewhere of these qualities 
at lower prices. 

Reports indicated an increase of 10 percent 
in the area planted to wheat, reflecting fa- 
vorable weather for seeding and the fairly 
good outlook for marketing. Little change 
was reported in barley plantings, whereas 
plantings of rye, oats, and flax were expected 
to decline. 

A National Committee on Economic Coop- 
eration, with participation of delegates from 
labor, industry, commerce, agriculture, stock 
raising, white-collar workers, and consumers, 
has been created to serve as a consultative 
body to the National Economic Council. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that it 
would redeem privately owned shares of na- 
tionalized air lines at par, plus accrued divi- 
dends up to August 18. Stock-exchange 
operations during 1948 were valued at 2,567,- 
000,000 pesos, of which 53.9 percent were 
private issues, according to a Treasury an- 
nouncement. Insurance premiums declared 
by private companies during the first 6 
months of 1949 were 32.3 percent above those 
for the comparable period of 1948 

The Ministry of Justice announced that 
186 corporations were established or author- 
ized during 1948, including 


Ml li, 


96 commercial, 


gacar ite 





11 public-utility, 10 
manufacturing 
bringing the total 
in the country to 2,337 


primary-industry, 65 
, and 4 insurance enterprises, 
number of corporations 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


REVISED AND EXTENDED BY ADDITIONAL 
PROTOCOL 


The Argentine-Czechoslovak commercial 
and financial agreement of July 2, 1947, was 
revised and extended by a new _ protocol, 
signed in Buenos Aires on July 29, 1949, states 
a report of August 2 from the U. S. Embassy 
at Buenos Aires. The protocol replaces the 
previous undertakings for 
chases of products with new schedules de- 
signed to balance trade between the two 
countries at approximately  1,450,000,000 
Czechoslovak crowns annually 


reciprocal pur- 


Argentine products to be shipped to Czech- 
oslovakia include principally cattle hides, 
wheat and corn, refrigerated and frozen beef, 
wool, quebracho extract, oil cakes, linseed oil, 
lard, nonedible fat, meat, meal, and horse 
hair and bristles. Argentine purchases of 
Czechoslovak goods, under the terms of the 
protocol, cover a wide range of manufactured 
products, including Diesel and combustion 





Busy street in the heart of Buenos Aires. 
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motors, pumps, industrial machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery and tractors, electric mo- 
tors, precision instruments, optical goods, 
telephone equipment, hardware and cutlery, 
phonograph parts and records, rubber tires 
of specified sizes, hops, rough lumber, cement, 
specified iron and steel, paper, various chem- 
icals, photographic apparatus, radios and 
accessories, motor vehicles and parts, musical 
instruments, and chinaware and glassware. 

The two contracting parties undertake to 
establish two mixed commissions, in Prague 
and Buenos Aires, respectively, to supervise 
the fulfillment of the provisions of the agree- 
ment and to recommend measures to amplify 
or modify the respective schedules of goods. 

The protocol also contains a new provision 
for the automatic extension of the agreement 
beyond December 31, 1951, subject to termi- 
nation by either party upon prior notice, not 
later than June 30 of any year. 

Three months before the termination of 
each annual period during which the agree- 
ment remains in force, the two Governments 
will determine by mutual accord the Argen- 
tine and Czechoslovak products to be the 
special object of exchange between the two 
countries during the subsequent 12 months’ 
period, and, if no accord is reached, will 
decide whether the time limit for the lists 
corresponding to the current period is to be 
prolonged 

[For announcement of the provisions of the 
Argentine-Czechoslovak agreement of July 2, 
1947, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 30, 1947.| 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BRUSSELS 
(Dated August 12, 1949) 


According to the index of the newspaper 
Agence Economique et Financiére the provi- 
sional figure of industrial activity for the 
month of July stood at 109.3 (1936-38= 100). 
This is a drop of some 16 percent since the 
peak figure reached in March 1949. Each one 
of the component figures of the index fell, 
and the combined figure is the lowest regis- 
tered since July of 1947. It is not possible 
at this time to determine what proportion of 
this drop may be attributed to the con- 
tinued basic readjustment of the Belgian 
economy and what proportion to the effect 
of the annual paid vacations which are now a 
part of the Belgian economic scene. 

Both the iron and steel and the coal-min- 
ing industries registered appreciable drops in 
activity with that of coal mining being more 
than 15 percent. In the case of coal mines, 
it is believed that a larger portion of the drop 
is the result of the economic readjustment 
rather than to paid holidays, for stocks are 
increasing rapidly and in many mines there 
is an average of 1 day’s unemployment per 
week. 

The Belgian export surplus continued dur- 
ing the month of July although at a some- 
what reduced figure. Belgian exports 
amounted to 6,792,000,000 Belgian francs and 
imports were 6,260,000,000 francs, leaving a 
favorable balance of 532,000,000 francs. 
Trade circles have suggested that the drop in 
exports (June exports were valued at 7,314,- 
000,000 francs) is attributable to the sum- 
mer vacations. It might be noted that both 
June and July 1949 had 25 working days. 

With the exception of May, rainfall in Bel- 
gium has been subnormal since last Septem- 
ber, with the result that at the end of July, 
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pastures were very dry, and potatoes and 
sugar beets were in urgent need of rain. 
Also, some apples and pears were falling 
prematurely because of the heat and insuffi- 
cient moisture. The cereal harvest was 
completed under excellent conditions, how- 
ever, and the grain crop was better than 
average. 

The retail-price index in July dropped to 
378.8 as compared with 381 in June 
(1936-38=100). The decrease of 2.2 points 
was attributable for the most part to a drop 
in the price of potatoes and fats. 

The daily average of completely and par- 
tially unemployed rose to 217,000 for the 
period June 25 to July 23, compared with 
213,000 for the period May 22 to June 25. 
This increase was essentially the result of 
the decision of coal operators of the Borinage, 
Campine, and Charleroi areas to halt produc- 
tion 1 day a week because of an accumulation 
of stocks. It is believed, however, that re- 
cent trade agreements between France and 
Belgium and Italy and Belgium will again 
permit coal to be exported to these countries, 
thus reducing existing stocks to a more nearly 
norma] level. The situation in the Antwerp 
diamond trade continues to be depressed, 
with unemployment running at very high 
figures. Of the 12,000 workers in the dia- 
mond industry, the AGEFI reported in the 
early part of July that nearly 8,000 were re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits as being 
fully unemployed. 

Announcement was made on July 27, 1949, 
of the decision of the Belgian Government to 
denounce the bilateral payments agreement 
between the Economic Union and Switzer- 
land, effective October 12, 1949. This meas- 
ure, presumably approved by both Govern- 
ments, will abolish the official exchange rate 
between Swiss franc and Belgian franc, and 
a free market in the two currencies will be 
established in Brussels and Zurich. 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated August 22, 1949) 


Damage to a 1,600-Kw. generator and a 
seasonal shortage of water in the lakes feed- 
ing La Paz’s hydroelecttric plants necessi- 
tated severe rationing of electric current 
during August. Factories were limited to 9 
or 10 hours’ use of electricity each day, and 
their consumption during these hours was 
supposed to be only 75 percent of normal. 
Most domestic consumers had current only 
from about 6 p.m. to midnight. Resumption 
of normal service was not expected until 
October 

Uncertainty has characterized the Bolivian 
commercial situation since May. During 
August, sales were low, inventories high, and 
credit was tight. Bankers were expecting 
that the Government would raise the limit 
on acceptance of deposits from four to seven 
times capital and reserves, but this was not 
expected to help the credit situation much, 
because some banks’ deposits already ex- 
ceeded the legal limit and others, more con- 
servative, were reluctant to act under exist- 
ing uncertain commercial conditions. 

Although the Banco Central is tightening 
up on the issuance of import licenses in ex- 
pectation of a foreign-exchange deficit which 
has been variously estimated at from $7,500, 
000 to $10,000,000, the effects of the earlier 
freer issuance of licenses were being felt and 
deliveries of exchange to cover outstanding 
licenses were in arrears. By August 19 one 
important commercial bank had still re- 
ceived only part of its July quota of exchange 
and no exchange for August. The Banco 


Central expected to have to cut 1949 foreign- 
exchange quotas of individual merchants 
by 25 percent rather than by 1624 percent, 
planned in June. 

In the new Cabinet, organized at the end 
of July, Sefor José Romero Loza, who was 
Finance Minister throughout 1948, was ap- 
pointed Minister of National Economy, and 
Sefor Rafael Parada Suarez was named Min- 
ister of Finance. Sefior Parada announced 
that he advocated stimulating private enter- 
prise and giving it the guaranties which 
other countries grant. 

Recent official estimates of the size of the 
1949 fiscal deficit are between 400,000,000 and 
500,000,000 bolivianos, or 19 to 23 percent of 
the total budget. Three decrees of July 25 
implement certain provisions of the Boliv- 
ian-Argentine Commercial Treaty of 1947. 
One provides for a Bolivian contribution of 
42,000,000 bolivianos for the Joint Economic 
Development Society; another authorizes the 
Banco Central to use the rotating credit of 
50,000,000 pesos which Argentina is pledged 
to advance to equalize Bolivia’s trade bal- 
ance; and a third authorizes the issuance of 
licenses in the amount of $1,330,000 for Ar- 
gentine imports, principally raw wool, to be 
paid for out of the rotating credit. Argen- 
tina is not known to have advanced any 
funds either for the Development Society or 
the Rotating Credit. 

A congressional committee which was 
studying tax reform recommended that a 
new committee be appointed to study com- 
prehensive fiscal reform. If this suggestion 
is adopted, it is unlikely that any effective 
action will be taken on tax reform in this 
year’s congressional sessions. 

A decree of August 8 increases the author- 
ized capitalization of the Banco Minero from 
100,000,000 bolivianos to 600,000,000 bolivi- 
anos, and provides for gradually increasing 
the paid-up capital of this Bank and the 
Banco Agricola by dividing between them 
unused balances of the Exchange Regulation 
Fund. This Fund earned approximately 
40,500,000 bolivianos in 1948. 

The Cochabamba extension of the Camiri 
pipe line was formally put into operation on 
August 16, and the 100-barrel-per-day Sucre 
topping plant was expected to begin opera- 
tions late in August. Work on the Cocha- 
bamba 5,000-barrel-per-day refinery was to 
be started then. In the meantime, comple- 
tion of the pipe line and the Sucre topping 
plant will enable Bolivia to meet all of its 
motor-fuel needs and a large share of its 
other petroleum-product requirements from 
domestic production. 

An Italian good-will mission which visited 

Bolivia August 19-21, signed a protocol of 
freindship, under which bilateral economic, 
financial, juridical, and cultural agreements 
presumably are to be negotiated later. The 
mission expressed particular interest in in- 
creasing the emigration of Italian laborers to 
Bolivia. 
* The decree of July 21, freezing wages until 
September 1, has been enforced with one 
major exception. A further indication that 
the Government's attitude toward labor will 
continue firm was afforded by the interim- 
President Urriolagoitia’s statement to the 
opening session of Congress that harmful 
syndicate activities must be restricted and 
that the Government should be empowered 
to declare illegal any strike not called exclu- 
sively in the interest of labor. 

In response to leftist petitions, the Cabinet 
was called upon to explain and defend the 
Government’s action May 27-28 with respect 
to the Catavi and Huanuni disturbances, its 
deportation of labor leaders, and the failure 
of the Patino Mining Co. to pay the benefits 
granted in the May arbitration award. 

The labor petitions of the Bolivian Railway 
and the Bolivian power workers remained 
deadlocked throughout August. In the 
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meantime, new petitions were filed by mine 
workers at Patino’s Viloco tin property, at 
the Corocoro copper property, and at the 
Chojilla wolfram property. 

Patino officials reported that the Catavi 
sink and float plant had been improved 
somewhat so that Patino exports for the last 
5 months of 1949 might equal the first half- 
year average, but tin exports in 1949 prob- 
ably will be considerably below the 1948 level. 

Preliminary figures showed July tin exports 
to be much below high June exports, which 
resulted from shipment of reserves, and al- 
most 200 tons below the average for the first 
5 months of 1949 of about 2,500 metric tons. 
Zinc exports were lower in July, but exports 
of lead, copper, wolfram, antimony and silver 
were above the monthly average during the 
first half of the year. A break in the wolfram 
price caused speculation that production 
might be cut sharply. 

Officials of Braniff Airways plan to begin 
regular weekly DC-4 commercial service be- 
tween La Paz and Asuncion, Paraguay, early 
in December. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foop Apvisory Bopy ESTABLISHED 


A Permanent Food Advisory Body (Cuerpo 
Consultivo Permanente de Alimentacion) 
was established by the Bolivian Government 
in La Paz in July, in accordance with a Su- 
preme decree dated February 16, 1949, states 
a report of August 1 from the U. S. Embassy 
there. 

Among the subjects which the Cuerpo Con- 
sultivo Permante de Alimentacion will study 
are the following: National production of 
foodstuffs; imports of foodstuffs; total food 
necessities of the country; present levels of 
consumption; projects for nutrition assist- 
ance; agricultural, cattle-raising, and food- 
manufacturing possibilities of the country; 
Bolivian international commerce in food- 
stuffs, including possibilities of food barter 
agreements, and legislation for encourage- 
ment of food production. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MACHINERY EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT DuTy AND CUSTOMS TAXES 


Duty-free entry and exemption from cus- 
toms taxes (other than the 2 percent ad 
valorem social security and statistics taxes) 
has been granted to machinery, apparatus, 
and materials for the installation of factories 
for industrializing tannin plants. These 
exemptions apply to equipment and materials 
unloaded at Brazilian ports during 1948 and 
to those arriving between January 1, 1949, 
and January 1, 1953. The exemption, how- 
ever, does not apply to machinery, apparatus, 
and materials of a kind produced in Brazil 
and which are officially registered in the cus- 
toms as similar to the imported product. 


COMMERCIAL MoDUS VIVENDI OF 1940 
WITH VENEZUELA EXTENDED 


The most-favored-nation modus vivendi 
between Brazil and Venezuela, which was 
originally signed at Caracas, on June 11, 1940, 
was extended for a period of 3 months, until 
September 22, 1949. The previous renewal, 
which was for 1 year, expired on June 22, 
1949. 





Austria’s production of motorcycles will be 
increased by the Graz branch of the Steyr- 
Daimler-Puch Ag through the authorized 
transfer of 17 machine tools from the com- 
pany in Steyr to Graz (British Zone). 
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Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
Soviet ZONE OF GERMANY CONCLUDED 


A supplementary agreement on the ex- 
change of goods between Bulgaria and the 
Soviet Zone of Germany was concluded in 
Berlin on July 16, 1949, according to the 
Soviet-licensed press in Eastern Germany of 
July 23. 

Bulgaria is to supply Eastern Germany 
with 3,000 metric tons of tomatoes and 4,000 
metric tons of fruit, in exchange for German 
deliveries of glassware, textile wares, chemi- 
cals, portable typewriters, and other indus- 
trial products. 


Burma 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN-INVESTMENT POLICY ANNOUNCED 


A detailed policy statement concerning the 
scope for future investment of foreign capi- 
tal in Burma and the terms under which 
foreign capital would be accepted was released 
by the Government of Burma through its 
Washington Embassy on August 17, 1949. 
This announcement climaxes a shift in Gov- 
ernment policy which first became evident in 
June when the Prime Minister released a 
special statement regarding Burma's need for 
foreign capital and technical assistance to 
accelerate the country’s economic develop- 
ment. At the June session of Parliament 
the constitutional provision restricting for- 
eign capital to a maximum of 40 percent 
ownership in private enterprise permitted to 
exploit Burma’s natural resources was 
amended to permit any degree of foreign 
ownership with respect to mineral develop- 
ment in the event that private capital satis- 
fying the 60-40 requirement is not available. 
The latest policy statement designates cer- 
tain industries as Government enterprise, 
permits private investment per se or in part- 
nership with Government in certain under- 
takings, and stipulates conditions of accept- 
ance of foreign capital, in addition to certain 
provisions of Government assistance and pro- 
tection. 

The following undertakings are reserved 
for state enterprise: The production of 
atomic energy and the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition, including all industries 
connected solely with military defense. The 
following industries are ordinarily to be de- 
veloped as state enterprises but, pending the 
Government's ability to undertake the de- 
sired levels of performance, private enter- 
prise will be permitted to enter this field on 
its own or in partnership with Government, 
on terms to be concluded separately for each 
undertaking: (1) Railway transport, includ- 
ing manufacture of locomotives; (2) opera- 
tion of inland water transport on routes 
classified as main water routes, except for 
country craft and such other craft as may 
be specifically exempted; (3) generation, 
transmission, and distribution of electricity 
for public consumption, whether by hydro 
or thermal power; (4) commercial radio 
transmission; (5) manufacture of sulfuric 
acid; (6) manufacture of iron and steel; (7) 
mining of coal; (8) manufacture of paper 
and pulp; (9) manufacture of sugar in fac- 
tories with an output of over 30 tons a day; 
(10) extraction and milling of teak, except 
the milling of teak in mills with a capacity 
not exceeding 30 round tons a day. 

Note: The Irrawaddy river transport sys 
tem, Burma’s main water artery, was national 


ized in June 1948. Teak extraction and ship. 
ment to mills has been completely a Goverp. 
ment enterprise since April 1949. One-thirg 
of Burma's teak processing and exports wag 
nationalized in June 1948. Only two of the 
five British companies formerly predominating 
in the teak industry are still in operation, 

Industries not included in the above list. 
ing are to be open for development by private 
capital. This delineation of private ang 
public enterprise in the Burmese economy 
thus permits continued private ownership 
and operation of the mining and petroleum 
industries, which have been the only impor. 
tant sectors of the economy that have re. 
mained free from some degree of national. 
ization. Except for the religious missions, 
the principal United States investment in 
Burma is the portfolio investment in the 
Burma Corporation, operators of the Bawd. 
win installations, which account for most of 
the country’s production of nonferrous 
metals. 

The terms and conditions under which for. 
eign capital may be accepted in Burma wil] 
be as follows: 

(1) The foreign enterprise concerned must 
be self-sufficient as regards foreign exchange 
required for capital expenditure, and wil] be 
permitted to remit funds for the purchase of 
capital equipment and maintenance supplies 
and to remit dividends; 

(2) The concern will not be allowed to im- 
port unskilled labor from foreign countries 
unless such labor is not available in Burma; 

(3) The concern will be exempt from Gov. 
ernment expropriation for a period to be de- 
termined by discussion in each case. The 
Government will be prepared to discuss 
alternative means of security for a period suf- 
ficient to permit a reasonable return on cap- 
ital; 

(4) Protection against foreign competition 
may be given in suitable cases; 

(5) Each enterprise must take adequate 
measures for training a sufficient number of 
Burmans in both the administrative and 
technical fields; 

(6) Proposals will be welcomed for the as- 
sociation of foreign enterprise in partnership 
with Government or with indigenous capital 
in specific industries. Other mutually bene- 
ficia] proposals will also be entertained. The 
Government will be prepared to give associ- 
ated interests special marketing facilities 

In view of the continuation of civil strife 
in Burma, it would appear that the desired 
response of foreign investment interests will 
be delayed at least until such time as the 
country can return to the huge postwar task 
of reconstruction and economic development. 


Y 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN WATER HEATERS FORMERLY PRO- 
HIBITED Now IMPORTED UNDER PERMIT 


Water heaters equipped with storage tanks 
of a capacity exceeding 35 imperial gallons 
are not to be considered domestic water 
heaters as listed in schedule I of the Emer- 
gency Exchange Conservation Act; conse- 
quently, effective September 1, 1949, they 
may be imported under permit, subject to the 
provisions of schedule III of the act, ac- 
cording to Customs memorandum issued by 
the Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, Ottawa, on August 15 

Imports of domestic water heaters without 
tanks continue to be prohibited importa- 
tion under schedule I However, currently 
domestic water heaters without tanks may 
be imported from the United States under 
the miscellaneous quota group of sched- 
ule II 

[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 27, 1949.| 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN RUBBER ImpoRTS To BE 
DISCONTINUED 


The Ceylon Government announced on 
July 6, 1949, that import licenses will not be 
issued, until further notice, for the importa- 
tion into Ceylon of the following rubber 
goods, as locally manufactured goods are now 
available: Rubber mats, wind-screen heading 
(excluding fabrications of sponge rubber), 
window channeling (excluding fabrications 
packed with felt or metal), tire valves, dust 
caps, and shock-absorber bushes. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated August 19, 1949) 


General business conditions in Colombia 
during the month of July were fair and 
showed some gradual improvement over June. 
Sales volume was reported as fairly normal 
and readjusting itself to more nearly nor- 
mal conditions of trade following the peak 
postwar period Merchandise inventories 
were reported larger than generally admitted, 
but the demand for import licenses continued 
at a high rate. With the official dollar rated 
the cheapest commodity in Colombia, im- 
porters showed a desire to import at the 
official rate of exchange. The demand for 
business loans increased considerably as a 
result of the release of dollars by the Office 
of Exchange Control for remittance abroad. 

Pending the publication of final exchange 
quotas for importers, the Office of Exchange 
Control has ruled (Resolution No. 3 of July 
27, 1949) that (1) industrial importers may 
draw licenses up to 10 percent of their last 
semester's quotas in official dollars to import 
raw materials, and an additional 10 percent 
financed with proceeds from exchange certi- 
ficates to pay for the importation of machin- 
ery, spare parts, etc.; (2) commercial im- 
porters may draw licenses up to 10 percent 
of their last semester's quotas, payable with 
proceeds from exchange certificates, if used 
to import machinery and spare parts. 

Importers were also awarded official dollars 
for their imports on a sliding scale based 
upon their basic exchange quotas of 1948, 
as follows: 


10 pet. of between $1,000 and 
$10,000 

9 pet. of quotas over $10,001 but not over 
$50,000 

8 pct. of quotas over $50,001 but not over 
$100,000 

7 pet. of quotas over $100,001 but not over 
$200,000 

6 pet. of quotas over $200,001 but not 
over $400,0000 

5 pet. of quotas over $400,001 but not over 
$500,000 


4 pct. of quotas in excess of $500,001. 


quotas 


Any commercial importer with a previous 
basic exchange quota of less than $5,000 was 
authorized to obtain an exchange license 
of $500. 

The Office of the Comptroller General of 
Colombia reported that retail food prices in 
the central market of Bogota during July 
increased considerably, although there were 
gradual declines in certain perishables. For 
foods as a group, the index increased 8.6 
points—from 534.8 in June to 543.4 at the 
close of July (January 1933=100). 


September 12, 1949 


Colombia’s international-payment position 
showed improvement during the month of 
July. At the end of June, Exchange Control 
and Bank officials estimated that the country 
was about $42,000,000 in arrears on commer- 
cial payments which included letters of 
credit, sight drafts, and payments due on 
gradual reimbursement licenses. During 
July, however, it was estimated that this 
backlog was reduced to approximately $20,- 
000,000 through a series of dollar-exchange 
releases covering payment of outstanding 
obligations. The Office of Exchange Control 
predicted that on or before September 30, 
1949, Colombia would be completely up to 
date in its international commercial pay- 
ments. The dollar-exchange releases which 
occurred during July were made possible as 
the result of drastic import restrictions dur- 
ing the 4-month period commencing April 
1, 1949. During this same period, Bank of 
the Republic reserves which, on March 31, 
1949, had dwindled to $67,000,000 and repre- 
sented only a 36-percent backing against 
bills in circulation, were increased to $87,- 
000,000, according to the Presidential report 
to Congress. 

There was Official concern over the vast 
amount of contraband merchandise that 
flooded the markets throughout the country. 
This contraband merchandise, according to 
Government spokesmen, is entering the coun- 
try through wide-scale smuggling operations, 
false invoicing, and false customs declara- 
tions. New and severe penal measures are 
being imposed in an effort to halt such op- 
erations. Retail merchants complain that 
it is difficult to compete with the contra- 
band market because such a large portion of 
their legal merchandise is purchased with 
high-priced dollars obtained through the 
medium of certificates of exchange at rates 
which ranged during the month between 
3.20 and 3.35 pesos per United States dollar. 
In addition, merchants also are required to 
pay the heavy exchange taxes. 

As of June 30, 1949, dollar receipts in Co- 
lombia totaled $128,957,658.16 as compared 
with dollar expenditures of $137,624,324.27, 
leaving an unfavorable balance at midyear of 
$8,666,666.11. Of the dollars received, $100,- 
531,269.14 represented receipts from exports. 

The 1950 budget of 389,088,997 pesos was 
presented to Congress by the Minister of 
Finance. The approved budget for 1949 
amounted to 383,000,000 pesos. Actual ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1948 totaled 
418,000,000 pesos. 

Coffee traders reported considerable activ- 
ity during July in the registration of sales 
of coffee with the Office of Exchange Con- 
trol. Registrations totaled 1,012,000 bags, a 
record figure, with a declared value of more 
than $40,000,000 based on the current high 
prices obtained in the world market. Total 
Colombian coffee exports during the month 
of July amounted to 497,376 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, of which 460,017 bags were con- 
signed to the United States. 

Cattle prices reached an all-time high in 
the principal markets during July. The 
weekly average at Medellin for top grass-fat- 
tened cattle fluctuated between 80 and 83 
centavos per kilogram during the month. 
This compares favorably with June prices, 
and was 10 to 12 centavos higher than the 
July 1948 quotations. 

Cattle slaughter shows a continuation of 
the gradual upward trend noted during the 
past 10 years, according to the 1948 statistics 
released by the Livestock Association in July. 
The 1948 total slaughtered was 1,360,870 head, 
as compared with 1,352,926 head in 1947 and 
993,849 head in 1938. 

Of special significance to the livestock in- 
dustry has been the opening of the slaughter 
and cold-storage plant at Planeta Rica in 
Bolivar. Dressed beef is being flown from 
the plant to Medellin, Baranquilla, and Bo- 


gota, thus reducing to a minimum the over- 
land driving of cattle from pasture to market. 
Air shipments of dressed beef during July 
amounted to 131,686 kilograms. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
established second-semester export quotas 
for cattle hides at 100,000, which is 40,000 
hides less than the quota fixed for the first 
semester of 1949. The reduction is attributed 
to increased domestic consumption. 

Construction activity in the Bogota area 
continued to decline markedly. Trade sources 
blamed the high cost of construction ma- 
terials and the restrictive licensing policy of 
municipal authorities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON SHIRTING 
MATERIAL 


The Colombian Minister of Commerce and 
Industries on April 21, 1949, signed Resolu- 
tion No. 282, regulating the importation of 
shirting material into Colombia, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy 
at Bogota. 

Prior approval of the Minister of Commerce 
and Industries for imports of shirtings enter- 
ing Colombia under tariff No. 222 is required 
by the terms of Presidential Decree No. 194 
of January 29, 1949, reported in ForEIcGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 28, 1949. 

Persons applying for import licenses cover- 
ing shirtings must provide the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries with a copy of the 
commercial order for the goods, also two sam- 
ples of the material which is to be imported. 
There must be attached to these samples cer- 
tain technical information such as weight 
per meter or yard, size of the yarn in warp 
and weft, and the quality of the yarn. 

It is understood that import licenses for 
shirting materials are being granted only to 
manufacturers of shirts and not to regular 
textile importers. The requirement for this 
detailed information is to guarantee that ma- 
terial similar in quality to that which is 
produced domestically will not be imported. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated August 22, 1949) 


In early August, representatives of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, who had pre- 
viously visited Costa Rica at the latter’s re- 
quest to discuss steps to be taken to improve 
the country’s unfavorable dollar exchange 
position, returned with their recommenda- 
tions. It has been announced that new 
foreign-exchange regulations will be issued 
soon. 

The street market in dollars on August 22 
was 7.95 buying and 8.05 selling, an increase 
of 40 points over the quotation of the preced- 
ing month, but well below the all-time high 
of 8.25 and 8.35 offered on June 20. 

During the first 6 months of 1949, 10,500 
short tons of flour were imported into Costa 
Rica, according to a statement issued by the 
Ministry of Economy. The authorization of 
dollars for the purchase of flour represented 
one of the largest expenditures of foreign 
exchange during the period. The five top 
groups for which letters of credit were au- 
thorized were: Agricultural tools and ma- 
chinery, $532,000; industrial material, $441,- 
586; cotton cloth, $382,000; industrial ma- 
chinery and parts, $318,000; flour, $306,000. 

Sale of an additional 1,000 tons of sugar 
to Israel has increased the value of export 
sales of that commodity to $1,000,000 (U. S. 
currency) for the year, it was announced 
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by the National Production Council. 
body also states that before the year is over 
t expects to be exporting quantities of both 
beans and corn. 

Another record price was paid for top-grade 
Costa Rican coffee during mid-August, when 
several lots were sold at $34.25 per quintal of 


That 


101.4 pounds. The average price received 
during July was $31.09. 

Reports of all minimum-wage commis- 
sions, comprising two representatives each of 
labor, management, and Government in each 
phase of commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural activity in the country, have been made 
and wages established in most instances be- 
came effective on August 1. Average mini- 
mums are estimated to be approximately 20 
percent above those recommended and put 
into effect in 1947. Increases recommended 
were based not on previous legal minimums 
but on actual wages and salaries in effect at 
the time of the investigations made by the 
various wage commissions. Greatest in- 
creases, of from 50 percent to 250 percent, 
were authorized for commercial employees 
and were higher than those voted by the 
commission. Those higher wages were au- 
thorized upon the initiative of the Ministry 
of Labor, and have been strongly protested 
by the Chamber of Commerce. As of August 
20, 15 groups had formally protested the 
increases and had appealed the decrees fix- 
ing them. In most instances these protests 
were made by management groups but in 
some instances they were made jointly by 
management and labor. Some lay-offs have 
been announced as a result of the increases, 
of which the release of 200 employees by the 
railroad connecting San Jose with Limon on 
the Atlantic coast was the largest. 

With the assistance of technicians of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Costa Rican Government is preparing a new 
basis for a cost-of-living index which it is 
expected will be put into effect before the end 
of this year. The July cost-of-living index 
as issued by the National Bank based on the 
System in use for several years shows an 
increase to 249.49 from the 245.17 reported 
for June (1936—100). In July 1948 the 
figure was 226.25. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT COoN- 
CLUDED WITH GERMANY 


The first trade and payments agreement 
between Costa Rica and Western Germany, 
providing for approximately $2,500,000 in 
trade in each direction in 1949 and 1950, was 
concluded on August 16, 1949, according to 
a JEIA release of the same date. 

Western German imports from Costa Rica 
are to consist of sugar, coffee, hardwood, fruit, 
and honey. Costa Rica, in exchange, is to 
receive from Western Germany various tradi- 
tional German industrial and consumer 
goods. 


o . 
sypt 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated August 13, 1949) 


Little actual improvement in business has 
occurred in Egypt other than a general upe- 
ward trend in share prices. Considerable 
encouregement, however, was given business 
by the formation of the new and generally 
more representative Cabinet, and the relaxa- 
tion of certain “State of Emergency” meas- 
ures, among which were the elimination of 
requirement for exit visas, the release of most 
of the Jewish internees, and the removal 
from sequestration of numerous Jewish 
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firms. Industry continues to feel the pinch 
of foreign competition and high manufac- 
turing costs. The cotton industry has par- 
ticularly suffered, and the Government is at 
present studying the problem with a view to 
lending some type of assistance. 

Unemployment is tending to increase in 
some industries, although these industries 
do not yet show signs of reducing production. 

Parliament passed the 1949-50 budget with 
record expenditures contemplated at £E187,- 
474,280 (£E1= approximately US$4.15) 
against estimated revenues of £E157,820,500. 
Expenditures in 1947-48 were £E123,909,360 
and in 1948-49, £E183,475,000. The Govern- 
ment intends to finance the expected deficit 
of the new budget of approximately £E30,- 
000,000 by recourse to state reserves, includ- 
ing unused portions of last year’s Palestine 
loan. 

State railways report the following figures 
for the year March 1, 1948, to February 28, 
1949: 

Amount 


Total expenditures £F11, 389, 121 
Total receipts 13, 264, 905 
Receipts from passengers 6, 463, 233 
Freight 5, S65, O97 


Miscellaneous 


936, 575 


Total expenditures for telegraph and tele- 
phones amounted to £E1,156,140 and total re- 
ceipts from them were £E2,971,274 

Although both services show a profit, they 
fail to include under expenditures cost-of- 
living bonus, and other amounts which were 
paid workers, and which if added would 
change reports to show a loss. Cost-of-living 
bonus payments are chargeable to the Min- 
istry of Interior, not Railways or Public 
Works. 

Bids have been requested on supplying au- 
tomatic telephone exchanges for Suez, Hel- 
wan, and Alexandria, each exchange to han- 
dle some 6,000 lines. 

Egypt’s outlook of the procurement of 
much-needed dollars is unfavorable. The 
United States supply of long-staple cotton 
Egypt's principal source of dollars—appears 
to be sufficient to meet the current demand 
Despite a recent reduction in the price of 
Government-held long-staple stocks, no 
buying has resulted to date. Responses to 
requests for bids for long staple in the United 
States resulted in prices far too low to be 
considered. 

The Government announced a reduction in 
the prices of its stocks of long-staple cotton 
if payment is made in hard currency. The 
new price of 54 cents per pound (basis fully 
good Karnak) compares with the former 
price of 61.4 cents. 

The Government has acceded to the re- 
quests of exporters to exchange its stocks of 
long-staple cottons which are almost non- 
existent on the free market against new crop 
acquisitions. The exporters are permitted 
to obtain and sell this Government cotton 
to soft-currency buyers under specified con- 
ditions. This new ruling is likely to bene- 
fit the trade to a limited extent only, as sup- 
plies from the new crop will be available in a 
short time. 

Egypt signed a commercial agreement 
with Yugoslavia on July 12, 1949, which was 
later ratified by the Council of Ministers 
The agreement will be in force for 1 year 
and will be renewable subject to the approval 
of both parties. Commercial exchanges be- 
tween the signatories are regulated by lists of 
articles at agreed prices. The principal ar- 
ticle to be exported from Egypt is long-staple 
cotton amounting to 11,500 tons. Other 
items include salt, cotton yarns, phosphates, 
and manganese. Yugoslovia will send to 
Egypt, principally maize and timber, 100,000 
tons of maize being scheduled for delivery 
between November 1949 and April 1950. 

No final action has been taken on the lease 
and license problem. The Director of Mines 


has presented his version of new forms to the 
Council of Ministers for approval, ang to 
companies for signature. The new version 
does not change the essential points to Which 
the companies objected, i. e., price formula 
for crude or finished products regarding 
Government royalty or right of purchase, and 
the obligation to refine in Egypt. With the 
temporary suspension of Parliament, action 
may not be taken until a new Parliament js 
formed. 

Parliament has been greatly concerned 
over the revelation that equipment ordered 
for the Aswan Dam electrification project 
will cost some £E25,000,000, instead of £E10,. 
000,000 as originally contracted for, because 
of increased costs and use of escalator clauses, 
and a full investigation is assured. 

The Government appears ready to proceeg 
with the enlargement of the Suez petroleum 
refinery. It is estimated that Egypt is pay- 
ing $10,000 per week for imported kerosene 
which the enlarged refinery will produce, 

Eleven new school buildings costing over 
£E500,000 have been contracted for as wel] 
as 40 new courthouses at a cost of £E700,000, 
There has been a drop in the number of new 
deluxe apartment houses being started in 
Cairo and Alexandria 

Turkey suspended permission for the Egyp- 
tian Misr Airlines to fly into Turkey pending 


the signing of a civil-aviation agreement, 


which has been under discussion for some 
time. No additional air agreements were 
signed, although negotiations with Great 


Britain and various other European coun- 
tries, as well as those of the Middle East, 
are continuing. To date, the United States 
remains the only country having a bilateral 
air agreement with Egypt 


_ 
Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ONE-YEAR BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT 


WITH ISRAEL SIGNED 


An agreement concerning trade 
Finland and Israel was signed at 
on August 10, 1949, and is to remain in 
effect for 1 year, according to a report of 
August 23 from the United States Legation 
at Helsinki 

In accordance with this agreement, exports 
from Finland to Israel are to amount to 
$1,880,000 and are to include newsprint, 800 
metric paperboard, 1,950 metric tons; 
paper bags, 1,750,000 units; fiber board, 500 
metric tons; prefabricated houses, $680,000; 
plywood, 900 cubic meters; lumber, 1,000 
standards; boxboards, 1,250 standards; wood 
and metal finishing machinery, $80,000; and 
porcelain and faience, $60,000 

Finnish counter-imports are to total 
$1,564,000, and are to include lemons, $800,- 
000; lemon products, $164,000; chemicals, 
$80,000; dental supplies, $60,000; woolen ma- 
terials, $200,000; cotton materials, $40,000; 
silk and rayon materials, $40,000; and other 
textile products, $60,000 

Payments under the agreement are to be 
made through a dollar account of the Bank 
of Finland at the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Ltd 
This account will be free of interest and 
charges. It is understood that payment for 
Finnish exports will be effected as follows: 
57! percent in the Israeli commodities listed 
above, 22'4 percent in dollars, 7', percent in 
pounds sterling, and 1214 percent in funds 
and capital of Jewish emigrants from Fin- 
land to Israel. No details have been released 
concerning prices, and it is believed that 
these will be negotiated through normal prie 
vate channels 


between 
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France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFIED RAW MATERIALS AND SEMIFIN- 
ISHED PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY: ‘‘PRIOR 
AUTHORIZATIONS” TO IMPORT OBTAINABLE 


The special system by which French im- 
ports of equipment goods, under specified 
conditions, may be the subject of “prior au- 
thorizations” to import has been extended 
to certain raw materials and semifinished 
products for industry, according to a notice 
to importers published in the French Journal 
Officiel of May 3, 1949. [See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 28 and April 4, 1949.] 

The following are the raw materials and 
semifinished products for which prior au- 
thorizations to import may now be obtained 
in France: 

(240 A and B) sulfur; (255 A) magnesite 
(natural carbonate of magnesium); (263) 
asbestos in rocks, fibers, or pulverized; (264) 
mica in blocks or irregular lumps, chipped 
in irregular flakes (splittings), waste, pul- 
verized; (268 C) refractory and sandstone 
earths (terres a grés) including chamotte 
earths, crude, washed, or pulverized; (270) 
mortar, cement, pisé, refractory grout (cou- 
lis) and mastic, in blocks, granulated, pow- 
der, paste, or coating; (276) dolomite, crude, 
in rocks, crushed or pulverized; dolomite, 
fritted, in rocks, crushed, or bolted; dolo- 
mite clay; (ex 281) natural or artificial sand 
not specified or included elsewhere, includ- 
ing ground silicon, calcined or not, for in- 
dustrial uses; 

(290) Iron ore; (292) manganese ore, in- 
cluding manganesiferous iron ore (with more 
than 10 percent of manganese) and natural 
bioxide; (296) zinc ore, cadmiferous or not; 
(301) chrome ore; (ex 302) molybdenum, 
tungsten, vanadium and zirconium ores; 
(307) slags, cinders, scales, and other waste 
of the manufacture of iron and of steel, not 
including basic or phosphatic slag; 

(591 A to P) Organic coloring materials 
(derived from coal tar and other), contain- 
ing 50 percent and less of water; 

(710 A and B) Natural rubber and similar 
gums; 

(728 A) Hides of large bovine animals; 
(728 B) kipskins; (728 E) sheepskins; 

(765 A) Common wood, round, rough, 
whether or not stripped of its bark or rough- 
hewn with the axe or adze; (766 A) common 
wood, squared or planed with the axe, the 
saw, the planisher tool, or the adze; (767 A) 
common wood, sawn, not elsewhere specified 


or included; (769) railway ties and other 
wood subrails impregnated, permeated, 
coated or not; (770) cooper’s wood; (779) 


wood, planed, grooved and (or) tongued and 
grooved; planks, friezes or strips for flooring, 
planed, grooved, and (or) tongued and 
grooved; 

(1202) Fireproof bricks and fireproof parts 
for building; (1203) other fireproof products; 

(1278) Cast-iron, unworked, in ingots or 
pigs; (1280) scrap iron, waste and fragments 
of old manufactures of cast-iron, iron, and 
steel; (1283) iron and steel in blooms, slabs, 
billets, flat bars and rough forgings; (1284) 
machine wire; (1285) bars (round, square, 
flat, hexagonal, etc.) hot-rolled or forged; 
(1289) hot-rolled hoops; (1294) wheel tires, 
hoops and centers; (1295) sheets, not shaped 
(smooth or corrugated, flat or in rolls); 
(1300) cold-rolled profiles; (1301) cold-rolled 
hoops, standard; (1302) cold-rolled hoops, 
special; (1343) wire, solid bars and profiles 
(sections) of nickel alloys containing 50 per- 
cent and more of nickel; (1344) sheets, slabs, 
leaves, and bands of nickel alloys, containing 
50 percent and more of nickel. 
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Germany 


Economic Conditions 


BREMEN COTTON DEALERS’ ORGANIZATION 
DISSOLVED 


The working organization of the Bremen 
cotton dealers (Arbeitsgemeinschaft Bremer 
Baumwollhaendler) was dissolved by order of 
the Decartelization Commission as of August 
6, states a report dated August 15 from the 
U. S. Consulate at Bremen, Germany. The 
organization was requested to terminate all 
business within a period of 30 days. 

The organization was founded in 1946 to 
handle the distribution of cotton imported 
by the military governments. Cotton im- 
ports are now purchased and distributed by 
individual dealers under the decentralized 
import procedure. 


Commodity Controls 


POWER FUEL SPIRITS: INTERNAL TAX 
ABOLISHED 


The internal tax on spirits used in the 
production of power fuel in the US-UK Zones 
of Germany, which amounted to 300 Deutsche 
marks per hectoliter of alcohol, was elimi- 
nated by Economic Council Ordinance 139, 
approved by the Bipartite Board, on August 
4, 1949. This ordinance amends the Spirits 
Monopoly Law of October 21, 1948. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 20, 1948, for previous announcement. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED CUSTOMS REGULATIONS ON PER- 
SONAL OBJECTS IN BAGGAGE RESCINDED 


The revised baggage regulations described 
in the item “Customs Regulations on Per- 
sonal Objects in Baggage Revised” appearing 
under the heading “Germany” in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 5, 1949, re- 
garding the customs treatment upon impor- 
tation and exportation of objects for the 
personal use of the traveler entering or leav- 
ing the Western Zones of Germany, are not 
to be applied until further notice, by an 
order published in the Steuer- und Zollblatt 
No. 30 of August 4, 1949. 


TEMPORARY CUSTOMS EXEMPTIONS AND 
REDUCTIONS APPROVED FOR WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Temporary privileges under the customs 
tariff, in the form of customs exemptions and 
reduction of customs rates for a great num- 
ber of commodities, were granted for West- 
ern Germany until June 30, 1950, by Eco- 
nomic Council Ordinance No. 159, approved 
by the Bipartite Board on August 16. 

These privileges were introduced because 
of the difficulty customs officials had in dis- 
tinguishing duty-free so-called category A 
imports of the occupation forces for the pre- 
vention of hunger, unrest, and disease, from 
other increasing dutiable imports of the same 
commodity groups such as ERP deliveries and 
imports financed from German exports. 

In order to maintain an equal price level 
of products, a list of temporary customs ex- 
emptions and reductions was set up. 

Except for a very few items for which re- 
duced customs rates are applied, the ma- 
jority of all grains and foods and only a few 
products for industrial use may be imported 
duty-free into Germany. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS TO TRADE AGREE- 
MENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


The trade agreement between Western 
Germany and Yugoslavia of March 31, 1949, 


to be effective until December 31, was sup- 
plemented on August 22, 1949, by extending 
existing import and export lists, according 
to JEIA release No. 140. 

The original trade agreement provided for 
German exports valued at $18,900,000 to Yu- 
goslavia, in exchange for Yugoslav deliveries 
to Germany in the amount of $15,800,000. 
The new lists provide for additional imports 
into Western Germany valued at $19,600,000 
and exports from there, $23,000,000. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Western 
Germany is to import from Yugoslavia to- 
bacco, meat, corn, barley, oats, dried and 
fresh fruits, vegetables, tomato puree, poul- 
try and eggs, wines, hemp, soft wood, alco- 
hol, and other miscellaneous items. 

Exports to Yugoslavia are to comprise pa- 
per and paper products, chemicals, rolled 
iron and steel, machinery, vehicles, iron and 
steel construction, electrical equipment, pre- 
cision instruments and optics, textiles, truck 
tires, ceramics, glassware, and miscellaneous 
consumer goods. 

Payment will be effected through a dollar 
offset account maintained by the National 
Bank of Yugoslavia in Belgrade and the Bank 
Deutscher Laender. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CUSTOMS DUTIES AND 
TURN-OVER ADJUSTMENT TAX 


An ordinance of July 7, 1949, concerning 
the revised administration of customs duties 
and turn-over adjustment tax was approved 
by the Bipartite Board in Germany and pro- 
mulgated in Gesetzblatt der Verwaltung des 
Vereinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes No. 24 of 
July 23. 

Revenues from customs and turn-over ad- 
justment taxes for which the debt arose after 
March 31, 1949, are to be paid to the Bizonal 
Administration for Finance and not, as be- 
fore, to the various Finance Ministries of 
the Laender governments. 

This ordinance was introduced to secure 
funds for the recently established Bizonal 
Central and Frontiers Customs Offices, and 
to cover certain Bizonal budget deficits. 


Hashemite 
Jordan 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW CURRENCY ESTABLISHED 


Beginning January 1, 1950, the Jordan 
dinar will replace the Palestinian pound as 
the currency unit of the Hashemite Jordan 
Kingdom, states a recent dispatch from the 
U. S. Legation at Amman. The dinar will 
be equal to 1,000 fils. (The Palestinian pound 
is equal to the pound sterling; official rate 


is P£1— $4.03.) 
All contracts, purchases, payments, bills, 
financial papers, and all other, financial 


transactions are to be considered on the first 
day of January 1950 as having been executed 
or signed according to the new unit of cur- 
rency, unless it is agreed upon otherwise. 
All financial transactions completed before 
the first day of January and which involve 
payment in Palestinian pounds are con- 
sidered payable in Jordan dinars. 

Persons possessing Palestinian currency 
can exchange it for Jordan currency within 
the 2-month period from January 1 to March 
1, 1950. During this period, both Palestinian 
pounds and Jordan dinars will be legal ten- 
der; after March 1, 1950, only Jordan dinars 
will be used. 

This new law, which is subject to modifica- 
tion at a later date, was published in the 
Official Gazette of July 1, 1949. 





Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 

Further restrictions on trading in foreign 
currency and gold were promulgated by the 
Hungarian Government on August 3, 1949, 
with the enactment of decree No. 4177/1949 
(161) Korm. Foreign exchange or gold may 
not be acquired from foreigners residing in 
Hungary without the permission of the Na- 
tional Bank of Hungary. 

{A limited number of copies of an English 
translation of the decree are available on a 
loan basis from the European Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated August 12, 1949) 


On July 10, 1949, it became apparent that 
pending reexamination of India’s dollar posi- 
tion in the light of the London Conference of 
Finance Ministers of Commonwealth Coun- 
tries, there had been imposed an informal 
suspension of the issue of licenses for im- 
ports from dollar areas. No official an- 
nouncement concerning this action was 
made, but reports from interested importers 
fully confirmed that a comprehensive stand- 
still order was in effect. The Indian Minister 
of Finance returned from London on July 23. 
On August 4, the results of the London Con- 
ference as it affected India’s relations with 
the Sterling Pool and its right to obtain dol- 
lars from this source were Officially an- 
nounced at a press conference. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 12, 
1949, for details of the sterling balances 
agreement with the United Kingdom.) 

At the second meeting of the Centra] Ad- 
visory Council of Industries held in New 
Delhi, July 27-29, the Minister for Industry 
and Supply, reiterated the desire of the Gov- 
ernment to encourage foreign capital invest- 
ment. He warned that the Government 
would see that such capital functioned in 
the best national interest and assured In- 
dian industrialists that they would be con- 
sulted before permission was given to any 
foreign concern to set up industries. He 
added, however, that “there will be no dis- 
crimination of any sort against any foreign 
concern established under this policy or any 
undue favour shown to parallel industries 
owned by Indians.” 

Acccrding to statistics summarized by the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply and pre- 
sented to the meeting of the Central Advisory 
Council, industrial output showed a slight 
but uneven improvement during the first 
half of 1949 in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. A distinct im- 
provement occurred im production of cement, 
alloys, ceramics, commercial plywood, and 
manufactures and semimanufactures of non- 
ferrous metals, as well as some slight in- 
crease in output of steel and paper. Output 
of textiles and chemicals, however, was not 
maintained. In some lines there has been a 
recent tendency for stocks to accumulate. * 

The increase in the basic gasoline ration 
for motorcars noted in the preceding month’s 
review has been canceled, and a cut of 59 
percent computed on the new basis was an- 
nounced in mid-July. This action was taken 
as a result of a review of the exchange posi- 
tion which led to the conclusion that despite 
greater availability of supplies existing, 
stocks should be conserved. The Govern- 


16 


ment announced that a saving of more than 
10,000,000 rupees in foreign exchange an- 
nually is expected to result from the ration 
cut. 

The Government announced early in July 
its approval of arrangements concluded by a 
mixed commission of representatives of India 
and of the occupation authorities of Western 
Germany on June 23, 1949, for the extension 
of the agreement covering the Indo-German 
trade for the year July 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1950. India has agreed to supply to Western 
Germany commodities worth $12,970,000 in 
return for imports from that country valued 
at approximately $12,580,000. Among the im- 
portant commodities to be supplied by India 
are: Shellac and stick lac ($4,000,000), man- 
ganese and manganese dioxide ($1,425,000), 
mica ($1,000,000), and groundnut and oil 
($600,000). Among the leading commodities 
which India is to receive from Western Ger- 
many are chemicals and related products 
($2,209,000), machinery ($6,820,000), instru- 
ments and apparatus ($550,000), and iron 
and steel products ($2,500,000). 

During the third week of the month the 
Reserve Bank resumed, after a lapse of many 
months, the practice of calling for tenders 
of 3 months’ Treasury bills. The last public 
sale was in the last week of October 1948 
when against an invitation for 10,000,000 
rupees the Government was able to get only 
910,000 rupees. An initial tender for 20,000,- 
000 rupees closing July 26, 1949, was two and 
one-half times oversubscribed. The average 
rate of accepted tenders was not more than 
one-half of 1 percent annually. In view of 
the success of the initial effort, tenders are 
now being invited at the rate of about 20,- 
000,000 rupees weekly 


Exchange and Finance 


INTERNATIONAL BANK LOAN GRANTED 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development granted to India on August 
18 a loan of $34,000,000 for the reconstruc- 
tion and development of the State-owned 
railways. The proceeds of the loan will be 
used to finance part of the purchase price 
of locomotives, boilers, and spare parts. 

The loan is for a term of 15 years and 
carries an interest rate of 3 percent plus a 
commission at the rate of 1 percent. Amorti- 
zation payments will start on August 15, 
1950. 

This is the first loan granted by the Bank 
to a member country in Asia. Previous to 
this, India has never borrowed in the Ameri- 
can capital market and to date has never 
defaulted on any debt, external or internal 

The railways are the most important means 
of transport in India. Their motive power 
has considerably deteriorated as a result or 
normal wear and tear, and heavy use for 
military transport during the war. The loan 
will help to replace and improve the railway 
equipment and consequently will facilitate 
the distribution of goods within the country 
and the movement of export products. Thus, 
the loan will help to alleviate India’s current 
balance-of-payments difficulty which has 
been increasing since the end of the war. 

The total dollar cost of the railway-im- 
provement program, which involves the im- 
port of 653 locomotives with spare boilers, 
locomotive spare parts, and 350 tank cars 
amounts to approximately $84,000,000, of 
which about $50,000,000 is being financed by 
India out of its own resources and $34,000,000 
is being financed out of the proceeds of the 
Bank's loan. Approximately $10,000,000 of 
the total amount will be spent for orders 
already placed by India with United States 
suppliers and approximately $17,000,000 for 
orders placed with Canadian suppliers. The 
balance represents the amounts reserved for 
additional orders for spare parts, and for 


payments of rail and ocean freight, and ingj. 
dental costs. 

This first loan granted by the Bank to India 
completes the first phase of negotiations with 
India which are now under way. The Bank 
will shortly complete investigations of ap 
electric-power development project at Bokaro 
in the Damodar River Valley, and of a project 
for the purchase of agricultural machinery 
to be used for the clearance of weed-infesteq 
land. If the final investigations confirm the 
results of the preliminary studies already 
made, it is expected that loans for these 
projects will be made in the near future. 
It is estimated that loans to India in the 
immediate future, including the railwa 
loan, will total approximately $75,000,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCOME-TAX CERTIFICATE WAIVED 

The production of an income-tax receipt 
has been one of the requirements for obtain. 
ing an import or export license in India. The 
deputy controller of imports and exports in 
Bombay has announced that this procedure 
will no longer be required as the condition 
for obtaining export licenses. 


COMMODITIES LICENSED FREELY FOR Export 

In accordance with its policy of liberaliza- 
tion of exports, the Government of India an- 
nounced in July that the following commodi- 
ties will be licensed freely to all permissible 
destinations: Raw jute and meshta of Indian 
origin (to all countries until December 31, 
1949), hand-made paper, naphthalene, fruit 
products manufactured in India, cotton ta- 
ble covers, napkins, dusters, handkerchiefs, 
towels, hosiery, ready-made garments, cotton 
waste, durries (thick cotton cloth or carpets), 
blankets woven on a hand loom, cotton bags, 
cotton-waste ropes, tents, cotton tapes, lan- 
tern wicks, niwars (cotton robes), shoe laces, 
and lacing cord 


LICENSES NECESSARY FOR IMPORTING Drugs 

The Government of India has called the 
attention of drugs importers to the fact that 
all imports of biological and special products 
specified in schedules C and C (1) to the 
Drugs Rules, 1945, must be covered by a 
valid import license issued by the licensing 
authority in the Ministry of Health. (The 
items comprising these two schedules may 
be obtained from the Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices.) This license is in addi- 
tion to and distinct from the license which 
may be necessary under the import-trade- 
control regulations of the Ministry of Com- 
merce. This applies also to imports of small 
quantities by individuals, including medical 
practitioners. 


EXPORT RESTRICTIONS ON JUTE GOODS 
REMOVED 

In pursuance of its policy to stimulate ex- 
ports to hard-currency countries, the Gov- 
ernment of India announced on August 4, 
1949, that jute goods will hereafter be ex- 
ported to those countries without any licens- 
ing restrictions. No licenses are necessary, 
therefore, for exporting jute goods from India 
to the United States. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SPINDLE AND LUBRICAT- 
ING OILS FOR ASSESSMENT OF DUTY 
CLARIFIED 
A public notice, issued on July 26, 1949, by 

the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, India, 

outlines the technical procedures and prin- 
ciples of customs classification for the as- 
sessment of Indian duties applied to imports 
of spindle oil and other lubricating oils. They 
are tested for illuminancy, in accordance with 
the Standing Orders, and if found suitable 
for use in wick lamps, the oil is dutiable 
under Tariff Item No. 27 (5) at 3 annas per 
imperial gallon, the standard rate applicable 
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whatever the country of origin. (See foot- 
note 1 to table of duties for the value of the 
Indian currency.) 

Illuminant oils found to resemble very 
closely mineral-colza (rape) oil are classified 
under Tariff Item No. 27 (3) at the standard 
rate of 30 percent ad valorem on an Official 
valuation of 2 rupees 4 annas per imperial 
gallon, but at 12 percent ad valorem when 
imported from Burma. 

Mineral oils, generally known as white oils, 
which are not suitable for wick-lamp use and 
are also obviously not lubricating oils as 
defined by Tariff Item 27 (8), are classified 
for duty under Tariff Item 27 (3) at 30 per- 
cent ad valorem under the standard rate 
except if imported from Burma when the 
rate is 12 percent. The official valuation on 
transformer oil, including transil and switch 
oil, other than that assessed for duty under 
the special proviso of Tariff Item 72 (3), is 
3 rupees 2 annas per imperial gallon. 

Tariff Item 27 (8) provides that lubricating 
oil defined as oil not ordinarily used for any 
other purpose than lubrication, is dutiable at 
2 annas 6 pies per imperial gallon under the 
standard rate applicable to all imports ex- 
cept those from Burma which are duty-free. 
Item 27 (8) excludes any mineral oil which 
has its flashing point below 200 degrees Fahr- 
enheit by Abel's close test. The Public No- 
tice states that only after chemical tests and 
necessary inquiries regarding use are lubri- 
cating oils classified and assessed for duty 
under Item 27 (8) 

According to the American Consulate in 
Calcutta, the above-mentioned Notice has 
been issued because local importers are re- 
ported as using mineral oils to adulterate 
vegetable oils. As a result, several shipments 
of spindle and lubricating oils from the 
United States have been seized and the In- 
dian importers penalized 

The Indian customs items, directly and in- 
directly referred to above, are quoted as 
follows 
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Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Indonesia during May 1949 
amounted to 209,597 metric tons valued at 
105,987,000 guilders (US$40,275,000) , as com- 
pared with April imports of 227,938 tons 
valued at 140,528,000 guilders (US$53,401,- 
000). Foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco 
products constituted 23.8 percent (by value) 
of May imports, textiles 20 percent, machin- 
ery and vehicles 18.5 percent, base metals and 
products 12.2 percent, petroleum and coal 
7.7 percent, and chemicals 4.5 percent. (See 
table 1.) 


TABLE 1.—I/ndonesian Imports, May 1949, 
by Major Groups of Merchandise 


Volume Value 

Item (in met- | (in 1,000 
ric tons) | guilders) 
Total 209, 597 105, 987 
Foodstuffs, beverages, tobacco 35, 191 25, 260 
Chemicals 6, 609 4,723 
Paper products j 1, 983 1, 694 
Textiles 3, 017 21, 236 
Clothing 978 4,022 
Petroleum and coal 120, 907 8, 198 
Base metals and products 16, 242 12,914 
Machinery and vehicles 6, 564 19, 652 
All other 18, 106 8, 288 


Major individual import items were: Yarn 
and piece goods (15.8 percent), rice (9.8 per- 
cent), engines (8.8 percent), crude petroleum 
(7.5 percent), milk products (5.1 percent), 
electrical machinery (3 percent), automo- 
biles, trucks, and busses (2.5 percent), and 
gunny bags (1.2 percent). 
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The Netherlands and the United States 
were the principal suppliers, accounting re- 
spectively for 19,524 tons valued at 27,507,000 
guilders (26 percent by value of total im- 
ports) and 23,909 tons valued at 26,993,000 
guilders (25.5 percent). The United King- 
dom furnished 11.5 percent, Burma 5.2 per- 
cent, Belgium and Luxembourg 4 percent, 
and Thailand 3.5 percent. 

Of the United States total, purchases of 
machinery and vehicles amounted to 8,034,- 
000 guilders (29.8 percent of total imports 
from the United States), textiles 7,836,000 
guilders (29 percent), foodstuffs 4,702,000 
guilders (17.4 percent), base metals and 
products 1,989,000 guilders (7.4 percent), and 
petroleum and coal 1,905,000 guilders (7.1 
percent). Imports into Indonesia from the 
Netherlands consisted of foodstuffs valued 
at 9,830,000 guilders (35.7 percent), machin- 
ery and vehicles 4,408,000 guilders (16 per- 
cent), textiles 3,725,000 guilders (13.5 per- 
cent), and base metals 3,380,000 guilders 
(12.3 percent). (See table 2.) 


TABLE 2.—Indonesian Imports, May 1949, 
From the United States and the Nether- 
lands, by Major Groups 


[Volume in metric tons; values in thousands of guilders] 


. : United 
Netherlands States 
Item 
Vol- |x, Vol- |, 
ume Value sri Value 
rotal 19, 524/27, 507/23, 909/26, 993 
Foodstuffs, ete 7, 964) 9,830) 7,082) 4, 702 
Chemicals 3, 112) 1, 661 S41 986 
Paper products 802 741 618 234 
Textiles 418) 3,725) 1,272) 7,838 
Clothing 104) 1,17! iB 327 
Petroleum and coal 770 182) 8,248) 1,905 
Base metals and products 3, 610) 3,380) 2,857) 1, 989 
Machinery and vehicles 1,652) 4,408) 2,441) 8,034 
All other 1,092! 2, 356 397 976 


Exports from Indonesia during May 1949 
totaled 630,574 metric tons valued at 98,507,- 
000 guilders (US$37,432,000), representing a 
decrease of 19.7 percent by value as com- 
pared with April exports of 656,983 tons 
valued at 122,693,000 guilders (US$46,623,- 
000). Petroleum products accounted for 
35.2 percent of the total value, rubber 19.4 
percent, tin 13.1 percent, copra 10.5 percent, 
palm oil 6.7 percent, tobacco 4.7 percent, and 
tea 1.4 percent. (Details are shown in 
table 3.) 


TABLE 3.—/ndonesian Exports, May 1949, 


by Major Products 


Volume (in Value (in 


Item metric tons) 1,000 
guilders) 

Total 630, 574 98, 507 
Petroleum 465, 418 34, 638 
Rubber 23, 557 19, 116 
Tin ore 3, 168 12, 903 
Copra 22, 637 10, 345 
Palm oil 7, 189 6, 561 
Tobacco 849 4,605 
Tea 642 1,413 
Rattan 2,477 1, 184 
Bauxite 74, 471 956 
All other 30, 216 6, 786 


During May, exports to the United States 
amounted to 89,234 tons valued at 20,365,000 
guilders, or 20.7 percent by value of total 
shipments. The Netherlands accounted for 
26,733,000 guilders or 27.1 percent, Singapore 
22.3 percent, Great Britain 2.9 percent, Japan 
2.2 percent, Germany 1.9 percent, South 
Africa 1.3 percent, and Australia 1.1 percent. 

Cumulative exports for January to May 
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1949 totaled 2,770,135 tons valued at 536,859,- 
000 guilders (US$204,006,000), an increase 
of 66 percent by value over the correspond- 


ing period of 1948. Petroleum, bauxite, 
copra, palm oil, rubber, and tea registered 
the largest increases in volume. (See table 
4.) 


TABLE 4.—Indonesian Exports, January- 
May 1949, by Major Products 


Value 
(in 1,000 
guilders) 


Volume 
Item (in met- 
ric tons) 


Total__-- 2, 770, 135 536, 859 
Petroleum ___- ; 2, 005, 773 154, 455 
Rubber. -_-_- aa 147, 647 133, 005 
Copra- aaa 137, 114 | 72, 937 
Tin ore______ i . 4 19, 930 | 74, 782 
Palm oil goat ; a 32, 951 28, 663 
- ie Shes? 6, 792 13, 847 
Bauxite. = . : 282, 117 3, 163 
Tobacco.--.._-.- 2,141 10, 654 
Rattan___...-. 8, 422 4, 024 
All other = 127, 248 41, 329 


The Netherlands took 34.3 percent of total 
Indonesian exports in the period January to 
May 1949, followed by Singapore with 21.3 
percent, United States 16.9 percent, Japan 
3.5 percent, United Kingdom 2.5 percent, 
and Germany 2.4 percent. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


With May imports valued at 105,987,000 
guilders (US$40,275,000) and exports at 
98,507,000 guilders (US$37,433,000), the trade 
deficit for May trade amounted to 7,480,000 
guilders (US$2,842,000). For January to May 
1949, foreign trade showed a surplus of 10,- 
948,000 guilders (US$4,160,000), the result of 
imports valued at 525,911,000 guilders 
(US$199,846,000), and exports of 536,859,000 
(US$204,006,000). This surplus compares 
with a deficit of 90,525,000 guilders (US$34,- 
399,000) for the corresponding period of 1948. 


Ireland 


Commodity Controls 


TEA AND MARGARINE: RATIONS CHANGED 


The Minister for Industry and Commerce 
announced that, effective August 1, in addi- 
tion to a weekly tea ration of 2 ounces per 
person at controlled price of 2 shillings 8 
pence per pound, extra tea could be pur- 
chased at unsubsidized prices of 6 shillings 6 
pence for China tea, and 5 shillings 6 pence 
for all other tea. This is in line with the 
Government's two-price policy for rationed 
foods, particularly sugar and flour. 

Margarine was removed from rationing in 
July, inasmuch as supplies were then consid- 
ered adequate to meet demand. 


Israel 


Exchange and Finance 


New Luxury TAxXEs EFFECTIVE 


The following categories of goods are sub- 
ject to tax under the Luxury Tea Order, 1949, 
recently promulgated by the Israel Goverrm 
ment, according to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Tel Aviv: Passenger cars, 
motorcycles, and bicycles; electrical appli- 
ances and various lighting equipment; mu- 
sical instruments and accessories; cameras 
and photographic materials; watches; jew- 
elry and articles made of precious metals; 
cosmetics, perfumes, and cosmetic articles; 
crystal, glassware, china, nickel, and chrome 
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or nickel-plated metal; carpets, curtains, em- 
broideries, and interior-decoration materials; 
furniture; smoking accessories; toys, games, 
sports equipment, and fountain pens; furs 
and pure silk; leather goods (does not in- 
clude footwear). 

The tax on most of the above-mentioned 
goods is 15 percent of the wholesale price in 
Israel, but a few items are subject to a tax of 
25 percent. 

Numerous items within the above general 
categories are exempt from the tax. Specific 
data on particular items may be obtained 
from the Middle East Branch, OIT, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from the nearest Department of Com- 
merce field office. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE-MARKS, TRADE NAMES, AND 
MARKING OF MERCHANDISE 


The Far Eastern Commission in a press 
release dated August 16, 1949, announced that 
it had approved a policy decision on trade- 
marks, trade names, and marking of mer- 
chandise in Japan, which, in accordance 
with the terms of reference of the commis- 
sion, was forwarded as a directive to SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
for implementation. |[NorTe: The Far Eastern 
Commission is the international body charged 
with the policy responsibility of insuring that 
Japan fulfills its surrender obligations, and 
to review actions taken by SCAP involving 
policy within its jurisdiction.] The princi- 
pal provisions of this policy decision are as 
follows: 

1. Restoration of trade-mark rights in 
Japan belonging to Allied Nationals, which 
were seized by the Japanese under wartime 
laws applying to Allied property rights, 
should be made without payment of fees and 
should give the owners protection from the 
date of restoration for a period equivalent to 
the period of protection to which they were 
still entitled at the beginning of the war 

2. Applications for trade-marks, which had 
been filed by Allied Nationals and were still 
pending at the beginning of the war, will be 
automatically reinstated as pending applica- 
tions without requirement for payment of 
fees. 

3. Any Allied National who filed the first 
application for a trade-mark in any coun- 
try within 6 months prior to the date on 
which he could no longer file an application 
in Japan, may have 1 year from the effective 
date of this policy in which to file an appli- 
cation in Japan with a right of priority based 
on the first filing. 

4. The Japanese Government shall prevent 
further registration of marks which are con- 
fusingly similar to well-known foreign trade- 
marks, and shall permit Allied Nationals to 
apply for cancelation of any such trade-marks 
already registered. 

5. Measures should be taken to prevent 
use of markings or descriptions which would 
in any way suggest that goods made in Japan 
were made in other countries, and steps taken 
to assure that goods shipped in export are 
not misrepresented as to the quantity, qual- 
ity, or content. 

6. Protection should be afforded all ex- 
isting or restored trade-mark rights in Japan 
which do not conflict with policies estab- 
lished by the Far Eastern Commission. 

7. All the foregoing policy decisions are 
applicable to “trade names and to commis- 
sion or corporate names or marks,” as well 
as to trade-marks. 

Implementation of this policy decision has 
not, to date, been announced by SCAP. It 


is expected that, in accordance with the ree. 
ommendations contained in the directive to 
SCAP, the Japanese Board of Patents jp 
Tokyo will be responsible for the handlin 
of all matters pertaining to foreign nationa) 
trade-marks. Details regarding implemen. 
tation of this and the other provisions of this 
Far Eastern Commission policy decision wy 
be published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy 
as soon as announced by SCAP. 


Kuwait 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT BASRA, IRAQ 
(Dated August 17, 1949) 


Favorable business conditions in Kuwait 
during May, June, and July continued at 
much the same rate as during the first few 
months of the year. Unemployment was al. 
most nonexistent, and the supply of food, 
luxury items, and building materials con. 
tinued regularly and uniformly on sale. 

The official exchange rate for the Uniteg 
States dollar is 3 rupees, 6 annas, and the 
open market rate is now 4 rupees, 12 annas, 
an increase of 8 annas over the rate quoted 
the first of the year. The Iraqi dinar now 
sells at the official rate of 13 rupees. The 
pound sterling has decreased slightly from 
its springtime high of 12 rupees 15 annas to 
12 rupees 4 annas. 

The number of persons employed by the 
Kuwait Oil Co. has decreased by about 2,500 
since January, due in part to summer vaca- 
tions and in part to actual separations. Lo- 
cal discharges were negligible except in the 
Indian artisan and Iraqi contract labor 
groups. 

Food, luxury items, and building materials 
remain in steady supply and demand. Al- 
though refrigerated truck importations of 
food from the Lebanon have been discon- 
tinued for the summer, supplies are still 
being flown in by chartered planes, and reach 
the markets in good condition. United 
States cigarettes, textiles, and sundry items 
are displayed prominently in newly built 
shops. Building materials have been exten- 
sively imported and are being used to revamp 
the central business district. Plans are un- 
der way for the modernization of streets 
Construction supplies are being imported 
into the Sheikdom in increasing quantities. 


Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF SECOND QUARTER, 1949 


The economic situation in Lebanon during 
the second quarter of 1949 continued to de- 
teriorate, according to a report from the 
United States Legation at Beirut. The trade 
turn-over remained at a low level, inven- 
tories of imported goods were large, and the 
price trend was downward. Agricultural 
yields suffered from adverse weather. Favor- 
able developments included ratification by 
Syria of the Tapline agreement, which is 
expected to augment Lebanon's hard-cur- 
rency supply and expand employment, and 
the conclusion (on July 9) of an economic 
agreement with Syria. 


TRADE 


The general trade and credit situation re- 
mained difficult. Inventories of imported 
goods purchased at high-premium foreign- 
exchange rates continued heavy, whereas the 
merchandise sales were slow. In addition to 
reducted domestic sales, the turn-over was 
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also affected by disruption of normal rela- 
tions with Syria, a major factor in Lebanese 
trade. Toward the end of the quarter trade 
improved slightly as a result of increased 
purchases by Syria, and prospects of more 
favorable relations with that country were 
enhanced by the conclusion on July 8 of an 
economic agreement. 

Statistics of the foreign trade of the Syro- 
Lebanese customs union (separate statistics 
for each country not available) for 1948 (re- 
cently released) show imports of 758,335 
metric tons, valued at 483,460,000 Lebanese 
pounds, as compared with 414,057 tons valued 
at 362,764,000 pounds in 1947. Larger im- 

rts of cereals, flour, coal, iron, and steel 
accounted chiefly for the increase. The 
United Kingdom was the principal source, 
supplying 19.6 percent (18.1 in 1947), fol- 
lowed by the United States, with 18.9 (26.8). 
Belgium, France, Greece, Netherlands, and 
Czechoslovakia made substantial gains in 
trade with Lebanon and Syria. (Official rate 
is 2.19 Lebanese pounds to US$1.) 

Exports of the Syro-Lebanese customs 
union totaled 123,708 metric tons, valued at 
78,502,000 Lebanese pounds, compared with 
148,018 tons valued at 83,640,000 pounds in 
1947. The loss of the Palestine market be- 
cause of disturbed conditions and Arab 
League boycott was more than enough to 
offset increased exports to Iraq, Transjordan, 
and Saudi Arabia 


AGRICULTURE 


The total wheat crop for 1949 was expected 
to approximate that of 1948 despite smaller 
yields in some regions. The fruit and veg- 
etable crops, however, were estimated to have 
been sharply reduced by severe weather 
High prices continued to affect the competi- 
tive position of Lebanese products in export 
markets. 


PRICES 


Seasonal declines occurred in the prices 
of several foodstuffs, notably vegetables and 
wheat, the price of the latter declining as a 
result of the improved world supply. The 
price trend of imported products also was 
downward. The Government's cost-of-living 
index (1939-100) stood at 457 in June as 
compared with 487 in March and 478 in Jan- 
uary. The rent component of this index 
declined to 244 in June from 261 in January, 
although a law passed this year permitted 
increases 

FINANCE 


The 1949 Lebanese State budget was in- 
creased by 4,000,000 Lebanese pounds for the 
purchase of aircraft and aircraft equipment, 
raising the total figure for the year to 79,000,- 
000 Lebanese pounds. 

The trend of the dollar in terms of Leb- 
anese pounds was downward during the quar- 
ter, the average buying and selling rates 
in June being 3.01 and 3.05, respectively, as 
compared with 3.42 and 3.46 in March and 
3.60 and 3.64 in January. Gold prices also 
continued to drop, the British gold sovereign 
being quoted at 38 at the end of June as com- 
pared with 42.50 in March 

The new cover for Lebanese notes was de- 
fined to consist of 50 percent in gold coins 
or bullion and foreign currencies and 50 per- 
cent in local State loans or State guaranteed 
loans, by debentures issued by organizations 
approved by the State, and by commercial 
bills of exchange, according to an agreement 
with the Banque de Syrie et du Liban. 

By law issued June 16, 1949, the municipal 
tax, known as “octroi tax,’’ which was as- 
Sessed on all goods and produce entering 
Lebanese cities and towns by land, was can- 
celed and replaced by an increase from 1 
percent to 114 percent of the “droit d’echelle,”’ 
a tax collected on goods imported into 
Lebanon either by sea or by air. 


September 12, 1949 


GENERAL 


A tentative economic agreement between 
Lebanon and Syria was announced by the 
respective Governments on July 11, 1949. 
The agreement includes provisions for unifi- 
cation of the exchange regulations and tax 
structure, as well as elimination of the 
premium at which the Lebanese pound sells 
over the Syrian pound. 

Of considerable significance to Lebanon’s 
economy was the ratification of the conven- 
tion between the Government of Syria and 
the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co. by legislative 
decree on May 16, 1949. Construction opera- 
ations are tentatively scheduled to begin in 
the fall, and are expected to alleviate unem- 
ployment as well as to provide the Lebanese 
treasury with a substantial amount of dollars. 

A 70-year concession was approved by the 
Lebanese Chamber June 10 to the Compagnie 
Francaise des Pétroles for the construction of 
one or more refineries in Lebanon; the com- 
pany undertakes to meet Lebanese internal 
oil-consumption demands prior to making 
any export commitments. 

Work progressed on the new unit at the 
Tripoli topping plant, which is scheduled to 
begin operations by September 1. This unit 
will increase present production of 250,000 to 
450,000 tons of crude oil per year. The Kir- 
kuk-Tripoli 16-inch pipe line was completed, 
and began operating during the quarter. 

The rationing of petroleum products was 
ended on April 1, 1949, when kerosene ration- 
ing was lifted. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LABELING REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES CHANGED 


A number of changes were made in the 
Netherlands so-called Commodity-Law, and 
in the administrative instructions issued in 
connection with this law, by a decree of July 
11, 1949, effective as of August 12, 1949, 
published as Staatsblad J-306, July 29, 1949. 

Most of these changes refer to the domes- 
tic preparation, packaging, storage, and 
treatment of foodstuffs and beverages, but a 
few of the new regulations are of importance 
because they apply to imported goods. Com- 
modities, for instance, which contain poison- 
ous substances must bear a conspicuous in- 
scription which shows that they are poison- 
ous, also instructions for use in order to avoid 
poisoning or other damage to health. 

Insecticides in solid form must be colored 
conspicuously with a blue-purple coloring, 
in addition to the above-mentioned labeling 
requirements. 

Foodstuffs and beverages which are labeled 
to denote that they are for the use of people 
suffering from diabetes must not contain 
any sweetening agents, or only those which 
are noted on the outside of the package in 
visible and legible form, and in not greater 
quantities than the percentage stated on the 
package. 


TEMPORARY TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THE 
BELGO-LUXEMBOURG ECONOMIC UNION 
SIGNED 


A protocol embodying a temporary ar- 
rangement for trade between the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union and the Nether- 
lands was signed at Brussels on July 15, 1949, 
by the Governments concerned, according to 
a Netherlands official press release and a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
the Hague, July 19, 1949. 

The temporary arrangement, in effect for 
the months ot July, August, and September 
1949, provides for a total trade of one-fourth 


of the annual quotas established in the pre- 
vious trade agreement which expired June 30, 


1949. It was estimated that, under this 
temporary arrangement, Netherlands im- 


ports would amount to 126,000,000 guilders, 
as against exports to the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union of 112,000,000 guilders. 
Netherlands import and export licenses up 
to the above-mentioned totals, will be is- 
sued on request. 

Special provisions were made for Nether- 
lands tourists who desire to visit Belgium- 
Luxembourg during the second half of 1949. 
An amount of 50,000,000 Belgian francs will 
be made available for this purpose. 

The temporary arrangement was necessary 
because the Preliminary Benelux Economic 
Union which was scheduled to become ef- 
fective on July 1, 1949, and which provides 
for a partial relaxation of the import and 
export licensing system in force between the 
Netherlands and the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union was temporarily postponed. It 
is expected, however, that, as soon as a defi- 
nite agreement concerning the Preliminary 
Economic Union is reached, the present tem- 
porary trade agreement will be replaced by 
a new one. 

(1 guilder equals about $0.38; 1 Belgian 
franc equals $0.0228. For announcement of 
the previous trade agreement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 25, 1947.) 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON PIECE Goops: INTERNAL CONTROLS 
ABOLISHED AND DUTIES CHANGED 


The Government of Pakistan announced 
on August 17, 1949, the immediate abolition 
of the existing controls on Indian and Paki- 
stan cotton cloths and yarns, including pro- 
duction, prices, movement, and distribution. 
With the exception of import and exchange 
permits which continue necessary for cotton 
cloth and yarns from other areas, such prod- 
ucts were not subject to these controls. 

Under the new policy, however, the cus- 
toms duty on cotton piece goods “‘of standard 
quality” has been reduced to 36 percent ad 
valorem and to 30 percent ad valorem on 
other cotton piece goods, and these rates 
have been made applicable to all imports, 
including Indian, with British shipments 
dutiable at 18 percent and 15 percent ad va- 
lorem, respectively, a 50 percent preferential 
under the terms of the Ottawa agreements. 

The duty on printed piece goods, the landed 
cost of which is 1 rupee, 8 annas (45 cents in 
U. S. currency) or less per square yard, is 
now 18 percent ad valorem, and on grey and 
other piece goods, 15 percent ad valorem, on 
the same landed cost basis. These duties 
are now collected on all imports, including 
Indian, excepting British products which 
are dutiable at the Preferential rates of 9 
percent and 714 percent ad valorem, respec- 
tively. 

At the same time, the import tariff on all 
imported yarns was abolished and the excise 
duty on Pakistan mill-made cloth was re- 
duced to 5 percent. 

The sale of Indian cotton piece goods was 
previously made through Government-spon- 
sored agencies, but future trade will be 
handled on a competitive basis through com- 
mercial and cooperative channels. 


JUTE EXPORTS FACILITATED 


The Government of Pakistan announced on 
July 1, 1949, that licenses will no longer he 
required for exporting raw jute to certain 
countries, including the United States. This 
procedure is to remain in effect until June 
30, 1950. 
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Switzerland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
BERN 
(Dated August 11, 1949) 


In July, Swiss foreign trade showed an ac- 
tive balance for the first time in 3 years. 
Imports amounted to 278,500,000 francs and 
exports to 290,100,000, resulting in a positive 
balance of 11,600,000 francs. A comparison 
with June figures (303,500,000 and 287,600,000 
francs, respectively) shows that the change 
was mainly the result of decreased imports. 
This drop in imports has been largely at- 
tributed to the tendency of the large im- 
porters to use existing stocks and await a 
possible drop in world prices. The country 
is well provisioned, and probably can main- 
tain this “wait-and-see” attitude for some 
time. There was no appreciable change in 
the trade pattern in July. The United States 
continued to be Switzerland’s largest sup- 
plier and main export outlet, having sup- 
plied 20.1 percent of the imports and re- 
ceived 11.6 percent of the exports. 

Industrial activity was maintained during 
the month; watch exports were up nearly 
4 percent from the June figures, and it is 
estimated that retail turn-over is running 
only about 10 to 15 percent below the 1948 
level. 

A 1-year trade agreement was concluded 
between Switzerland and Norway during 
July, and the commodity lists attached to 
the Swiss-Greek agreement were extended 
for a year. The Belgian Government an- 
nounced that the payments agreement be- 
tween the two countries, due to expire in 
October, would not be renewed. Although 
this was hailed in many circles as a healthy 
return to free payments, there was some 
feeling that this was a critical time to at- 
tempt such an experiment, and it is believed 
that conversations probably will be held on 
the subject before the expiration of the 
agreement. 

There was little change on the labor mar- 
ket, 4,081 unemployed having registered with 
Federal employment offices in July, as com- 
pared with 3,879 in June. The slight rise 
was attributed to a seasonal slackening in 
construction. 

The cost-of-living index fell during the 
month by 0.3 percent, to register 161.3 (Au- 
gust 1939—100) at the end of July. This 
slight drop is interesting, in that the Gov- 
ernment released a long list of products and 
services from price control on July 15, having 
judged that stocks were sufficient in certain 
lines to preclude any price rises resulting 
from such relaxation. The Federal Price 
Control Office has reserved the right to re- 
impose controls, should it later prove neces- 
sary. The wholesale price index, at 205.5 
(August 1939—100) was 0.1 percent above the 
end-of-June figure. 

Gold stocks of the National Bank con- 
tinued to rise, totaling 6,160,100,000 francs 
on July 30, or 162,300,000 francs more than 
on June 30. Part of the increase resulted 
from gold transfers in the amount of £2,800,- 
000 (approximately 48,550,000 Swiss francs) 
from Great Britain under the Swiss-British 
payments agreement, the largest monthly 
amount transferred since such records have 
been kept. Foreign-exchange holdings 
dropped some 64,000,000 francs during the 
month; notes in circulation increased by 
3,800,000 francs to 4,322,800,000 francs, and 
Gaily liabilities rose by 111,200,000 francs 
during the same period. 

Recently published figures indicate that 
Confederation receipts fell during the first 
half-year some 22 percent under those for the 
comparable period in 1948, owing in large 
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part to lowered customs receipts as a result 
of smaller Swiss imports. 

The financial situation of the Railways is 
a source of increasing concern to the Gov- 
ernment, and if the present trend toward 
lower imports continues, a further drop in 
freight revenue may be expected. Although 
net operating profits of the National Rail- 
ways stood at 12,600,000 francs on June 30 
(the latest month for which statistics are 
available), or 2,800,000 francs over the May 
figure, they were still, for the eighth succes- 
sive month, short of the necessary 14,000,000 
francs monthly to meet fixed charges. The 
limitation which other European countries 
impose on foreign exchange for tourism also 
has had an adverse effect on the Railways’ 
revenue. The number of tourists entering 
the country during the first 6 months of this 
year was running some 3 percent under the 
corresponding 1948 figure, and 1948 was a 
disappointing year from a tourism point of 
view. Rhine traffic, at 280,424 metric tons, 
was about 30 percent above the June 30 fig- 
ure, and approximately 8 percent higher than 
the total for July 1948. 

Cereal crops have been affected somewhat 
by the dry spell which continued through 
July, interrupted only by occasional showers 
which were not sufficient to relieve the dry- 
ness. Harvesting has ended, and although no 
final figures will be available for some time, 
the cereal crop is believed to be average, with 
only those grains planted on heavy soil re- 
turning better-than-average yields. Results 
of the main (late varieties) potato and sugar- 
beet crops depend on substantial rainfall in 
the next few weeks; the same is true of apple 
and pear crops. The production of milk was 
still high in July, but evidently will decrease 
as a result of the drought. 

The lack of rain is disturbing to producers 
of electricity as well as to agriculturists 
Accumulation basins contain sufficient water 
to produce only 706,000,000 kw.-hr., or 180,- 
000,000 less than at the corresponding date 
last year. River levels are 35 to 40 percent 
below normal, and it is likely that if ample 
rains do not fall within the next few weeks, 
some restriction on the consumption of elec- 
tricity will be necessary 


Thailand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 


(Dated August 9, 1949) 


A vote of confidence given the new Thai 
Cabinet on July 29, had only a slight stabiliz- 
ing effect on the economy of Thailand, which 
had shown but little improvement during 
the preceding part of the month. In some 
important categories, export trade declined 
from June levels. The British financial crisis 
and reports that the pound would be deval- 
ued caused concern in both Government and 
business circles, encouraging holders of large 
sterling balances to convert. Under Hong 
Kong demands, the Thai baht was quoted in 
the open market at about 22 to the United 
States dollar. The Prime Minister stated 
that no further controls to conserve dollars 
would be imposed at this time. 

The technical group studying the mechani- 
cal aspects of the 17 bids for railway rolling 
stock narrowed Thailand's probable sources 
of supply somewhat, with United States, 
British, and Japanese bids gaining favor. 
Many informed sources saw little hope for 
awarding important contracts until late 1949 
or early 1950. 

News that Thailand’s foreign debts had 
been reduced to $17,000,000 instilled greater 
confidence in banking circles. Press reports 
issued on a statement of the Minister of 


Finance indicated that for the first time 
since the end of the war Thailand had g 
balanced budget, with a budgetary surplys 
of some 353,000,000 bahts. 


ACTIVITIES OF GOVERN MENT-SPONSORED Groups 


While curtailing its activities in one fielq 
by disposing of warehouses and certain stocks, 
the Government Purchasing Bureau expanded 
in another direction with the opening (early 
in August) of Bangkok's first department 
store. It is claimed that the new store wij] 
sell both domestic and imported goods at 
greatly reduced prices as compared with those 
asked in commercial retail outlets. 

A Philippine air mission arrived near the 
end of the month to negotiate an air agree. 
ment with Thailand. It was expected that 
work on the agreement would be completeq 
in a reasonably short time, in view of the 
fact that notes had already been exchanged 
between the two governments. 


RIcE SHIPMENTS DECLINE 


Exports of rice amounted to 72,827 metric 
tons, compared with 81,459 tons in June, 
Lack of rain with resultant delay in rice 
planting caused some apprehension for the 
next rice crop, which, with good weather 
conditions for the next several months, may 
be somewhat below last year's 

Because of sluggishness in world markets, 
rubber exports were sporadic during the 
month. Tin-ore shipments amounted to 
only 37 tons (presumably this refers to tin- 
ore shipments to the United States), with 
little prospects of increased shipments un- 
less firm and on-the-spot offers could be 
made by the United States representative of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. As 
a result of the present United States pur- 
chasing policy, Malayan smelters have im- 
proved their position in the tin-ore market 
so that they no longer are offering United 
States dollars. 

Exports of secondary products to the 
United States were valued at $1,115,197, com- 
pared with $997,107 in the preceding month 
As in June, precious and semi-precious 
stones accounted for more than $500,000. 
July increases were noted in value of shellac, 
hides and skins, pepper, wolfram ore, and 
kapok, whereas values of seedlac and teak 
declined 


Union of 
South Afric: 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW WOOL-TEXTILE MARKING REGULA- 
TIONS: OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS Is- 
SUED 
Official interpretations of the wool-textile 

marking regulations, which went into effect 

in the Union of South Africa on September 

1, 1949, have been issued recently in question- 

and-answer form by the Union's Department 

of Commerce and Industries 

Exporters to the Union of textile products 
containing wool are urged to acquaint them- 
selves fully with the regulations and the 
interpretations thereof in order to avoid pos- 
sible customs difficulties in connection with 
shipments of such goods. Detailed infor- 
mation concerning the new regulations and 
interpretations is available on request to the 

British Commonwealth Branch, Areas Divi- 

sion, Office of International Trade, Depart- 

ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

{A summary of the new wool-textile mark- 
ing regulations was published jin the January 

31, 1949, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = _=> 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


IMPORTS OF MOTORS AND ACCESSORIES, 
BRAZIL 


Airplane motors and accessories weighing 
207 metric tons were imported into Brazil 
during the fourth quarter of 1948. Of these, 
204 tons came from the United States. Dur- 
ing the same period in 1947, imports 
amounted to 401 metric tons, all but 1 ton 
coming from the United States. 

During the entire year of 1948 the tonnage 
imported totaled 856 with 824 tons being 
furnished by the United States. 

No aircraft as such was imported during 
the stated periods. 


LACK OF SPARE PARTS IN CHILE 


A lack of spare parts with which to service 
its equipment caused Linea Aérea Nacional 
(Chilean National Air Line) to suspend 
temporarily transport services between San- 
tiago and Buenos Aires on July 1. Services 
were to be resumed upon the return of an 
air liner which had undergone a factory 
overhaul in the United States. 

Using DC-4 aircraft, Panagra (Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways, Inc.) inaugurated a 
lower-rate “coach” service to Miami, Fla. 


SovreET PLANE USED ON CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
AIR LINE 


A Soviet two-motor commercial airplane, 
the Iliuchin-12, was used by the CSA 
(Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie) on June 10 for its 
flight to Paris, states a Czechoslovakian avia- 
tion publication. 

Since that date, according to CSA officials, 
the Soviet plane has been used regularly 
on the Prague-Paris flight daily except Sun- 
day. 


EXPANSION IN ACTIVITY, GUATEMALA 


Activity in private flying in Guatemala 
increased considerably during 1948, through 
the revival of the Aero Club. Seventy-one 
licenses were granted during the year, and 
24 private aircraft were licensed for opera- 
tion. 

Civil aviation also expanded during the 
year. The sole domestic air line, Govern- 
ment-owned, increased its operations and 
registered advances over 1947 in gross income, 
passengers carried, passenger income, freight 
carried, freight income, miles flown, hours 
flown, and internal air-freight tonnage. 


PURCHASES OF U. K. AIRCRAFT 


Although the Uniteq Kingdom’s aireraft 
exports are below the monthly average re- 
quired to reach the target of £35,000,000 set 
for 1949, there is every prospect of the target's 
being achieved. (Exports for the first 4 
months of the year were valued at £11,152,- 
988). Orders placed during the first 6 
months of the year and negotiations reaching 
the signature stage at the beginning of July 
were expected to result in the purchase of 
more than 1,000 British aircraft. 
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Jet fighters have attracted the greatest in- 
terest. Both the twin-jet Gloster Meteor and 
the single-jet de Havilland Vampire have 
been widely ordered, particularly by Euro- 
pean countries. Delivery of one or the other 
of these types has been made to the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Norway, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Australia, India, and South Africa 
during the first 5 months of this year. South 
Africa and India recently ordered Devon mil- 
itary transports, developed from the Dove, 
and Bristol freighters have been supplied to 
West Africa, Australia, and Arabia. 

Four of the large Short Solent flying boats 
have been purchased by Tasman Empire Air- 
ways, Ltd., and Norway is adding another 
Sandringham flying boat to the fleet it is 
using on its coastal services. There is also 
widespread demand for training aircraft and 
for wartime military machines and the newer 
jet trainers. 

Through licenses granted for building the 
turbo-jet engines abroad, Britain is earning 
many thousands of pounds sterling a year 
in revenue. United States aircraft-equip- 
ment builders have recently taken a license 
to build the Rolls-Royce Tay engine, as well 
as the Nene. Argentina has acquired a li- 
cense to build de Havilland Ghost and Goblin 
turbo jets. 


Automotive 
Products 


QUOTA FOR IMPORTS OF MOTORCAR SPARE 
PARTS, EGYPT 


A quota of $1,000,000, out of a total of 
$12,000,000 for several general categories, was 
established for the import of motorcar spare 
parts by the Egyptian import-control author- 
ity after the first week in May when Egypt's 
dollar position was reassessed. This quota 
was effective for the immediate future for 
the issuance of dollar import licenses. 


MANUFACTURING PROGRAM, DUSSELDORF, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


The automotive manufacturer, Auto- 
Union, has taken over factory buildings in 
Dusseldorf, Germany, and expects to start 
production early in 1950, it is reported. 
About 60,000 DKW passenger cars, manufac- 
tured by this company, are believed to be 
still in operation in the Western Zones of 
Germany. 

The firm’s manufacturing program includes 
DKW passenger cars, motorcycles, a new small 
delivery truck, and repair parts. Exports are 
expected to reach a considerable volume. 


TRENDS IN AUTOMOBILE TRADE, KENYA 


Because of availability of new motor ve- 
hicles in the Kenya Protectorate, the price of 
second-hand British and United States pas- 
senger cars has dropped considerably, states 
the foreign press. Dealers in Mombasa are 
experiencing difficulty in selling new pas- 
senger cars. Distributors up-country, as a 
result of transportation difficulties, probably 
still have small waiting lists. The trend of 


the market is reflected in the extension of 
“hire-purchase” (installment-buying) facil- 
ities, for which there is a definite demand. 


HUNGARY MANUFACTURING NEW TYPES OF 
MOTORCYCLES 


Two new types of motorcycles have been 
demonstrated recently by the Weiss Manfred 
Factory in Hungary, one with a 125-cubic 
centimeter motor and the other with a 250- 
cubic-centimeter motor. The motorcycles, 
with modern springs and large-capacity mo- 
tors, are reported to be able to compete tech- 
nically and commercially with foreign makes. 

The first trolley busses were to appear in 
Budapest this summer; by the end of the 
year, 30 will be in operation to improve the 
transportation system. 


REGISTRATIONS IN ICELAND 


Motor vehicles registered in Iceland at the 
end of 1948 numbered 11,023, consisting of 
6,061 passenger automobiles, 4,459 trucks, and 
503 motorcycles. At the end of 1944 there 
were 4,162 registered vehicles, and 2,149 in 
1939. 

Of the automobiles and trucks registered 
in 1948, those between 5 and 10 years old 
numbered 3,403; between 10 and 15 years, 
1,013; and more than 15 years, 771. The 
remaining 5,333 were less than 5 years old. 


BUSSES IN POLAND 


At the end of June 1949, Warsaw, Poland, 
had a total of 105 busses, of which 70 were 
in operating condition. Purchases of new 
equipment include 40 busses from France 
and 40 presumably from Hungary, all to be 
delivered in the second half of 1949. 


Chemicals 


ZINC-OXxIDE IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of zinc oxide in 1948 
totaled 3,935 metric tons, valued at $1,300,- 
550, according to statistics of the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States supplied 1,398 
tons ($408,700). 


MALAYA’S IMPORTS 


In the first quarter of 1949 Malaya’s im- 
ports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors 
were valued at S$9,866,366. Imports of these 
products from the United States in that pe- 
riod totaled 8$818,964. (S$1=—$0.4719, 
United States currency.) 


Firm To Construct CaLcrum-CYANAMIDE 
PLANT, TAIWAN, CHINA 

The Taiwan Fertilizer Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, China, is reported to have obtained 
a loan for construction of a calcium-cyana- 
mide plant with an annual production ca- 
pacity of 36,000 metric tons. It is scheduled 
to be completed in 18 months. 


LARGER DEMAND FOR SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
AUSTRALIA 


Demand for superphosphate in Australia 
is rising steadily; it is estimated that it will 
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amount to 1,500,000 long tons in the crop 
year 1949-50. This figure approaches the 
limits of available plant capacity. The Com- 
monwealth has no plant for the manufac- 
ture of concentrated or triple superphosphate 
and none is contemplated. 


CZECHOSLOVAK INDUSTRY EXCEEDS GOAL 


In May 1948, the Czechoslovak chemical 
industry exceeded planned production by 5.3 
percent, the Ministry of Foreign Trade re- 
ports. In the 5-month period January—May 
1949, the industry exceeded the target figure 
by 2.4 percent. 


OvuTPpPUT OF SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS, FRANCE 


Production of synthetic detergents in 
France is expected to reach a rate of 50,000 
metric tons annually by 1952, states a foreign 
chemical publication. The output is mostly 
alkyl sulfates and sulfonates. 


OUTPUT OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS, 
Bavaria, GERMANY 


The Bavarian electrochemical industry pro- 
duces a substantial portion of Western Ger- 
many’s output of nitrogenous fertilizers. In 
1948 it manufactured 206,232 metric tons of 
calcium carbide, from which 33,732 tons of 
calcium cyanamide (N content) were derived. 


Hone Kone Stocks AMPLE 


Stocks of chemicals in Hong Kong are re- 
ported ample. These products are said to be 
in short supply in some parts of China, and 
it is believed that a large part of the stocks 
may be destined for those areas. 


PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURER OF ORGANICS, 
HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Chemical Works is sched- 
uled to become the country’s principal fac- 
tory in the field of organics. With its pro- 
duction of chrome dyes, it is claimed that the 
plant will save $350,000 annually in imports. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW INSECTICIDE, 
HUNGARY 


In 1949 Hungary plans to manufacture 50 
carloads of a new insecticide known as 
Hungaria Matador. The product is said 
to be similar to DDT or Gesarol which has 
been imported from Switzerland; it is re- 
ported to have saved this year a crop of 
10,000 yokes (1 yoke=1.07 acres) of onions 
from the hawk moth. 

Plans are being made to spray by plane 
the mosquito-infested islands and beaches 
of the Danube and other areas with the 
material. 


Sopa-ASH MANUFACTURERS DESIRE 
TARIFF PROTECTION, INDIA 


The Indian Tariff Board has concluded its 

investigation of the claim of the soda-ash 
industry for tariff protection. Manufac- 
turers desire protection against imported 
soda ash which they state is underselling the 
domestic product. The Board’s recom- 
mendations are expected to be submitted 
soon to the Government of India. 


IRELAND’S FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


In the first 5 months of 1949 Ireland’ 
imports of fertilizers increased in value to 
£1,637,100 from £970,995 in the corresponding 
period of 1948, according to official Irish 
trade returns. 


DECLINE IN OUTPUT OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS, 
JAPAN 


Production in Japan of several important 
chemicals declined in June 1949 from that 
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in May. Output was as follows, in metric 
tons (May figures in parentheses): Ammo- 
nium sulfate, 109,189 (113,906); calcium cy- 
anamide, 32,669 (33,888); superphosphate, 
88,388 (90,073); and caustic soda, 9,967 
(12,540). 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Imports of fertilizers into the Netherlands 
in the first half of 1949 were valued at 
57,500,000 guilders. They totaled 59,300,000 
guilders in the corresponding period of 
1948. (One guilder=$0.30, United States 
currency.) 


POTASSIC FERTILIZERS REMAIN UNDER 
RATIONING, NETHERLANDS 


Nitrogen was freed from rationing in the 
Netherlands on July 1, 1949. Since phos- 
phates were decontrolled in 1948, only po- 
tassic fertilizers remain under allocation. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH AMMONIUM SULFATE, 
PARAGUAY 


Ammonium sulfate has been used in 
Paraguay only to a very limited extent; there 
is no commercial importation of the prod- 
uct. However, experiments to determine its 
value for Paraguayan soils are now in 
progress. 


FERTILIZERS SUPPLIED BY STATE PLANTS, 
POLAND 


In 1948 state chemical plants supplied 
Polish agriculture with 305,500 metric tons 
of nitrogenous materials and 280,000 tons of 
superphosphate, the foreign press reports. 
Requirements for spring and autumn sowing 
were estimated at 1,000,000 tons, it is stated. 


POTASH IMPORTED, SWEDEN 


Sweden depends almost entirely upon im- 
ports for its supplies of potash. Negligible 
amounts are produced by a cement works. 
Attempts to obtain potash from shale at 
Kvarntorp have not been successful. Im- 
ports in 1948 totaled 105,000 metric tons 
(40 percent K,O). 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s imports of chemicals in the 
5-month period January—May 1949 declined 
in value to 120,408,000 crowns from 148,974,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1948. 
(One Swedish crown =$%0.2778, United States 
currency.) 


Swiss SYNTHETIC-RESIN IMPORTS 


Switzerland’s imports of synthetic resins 
(all types) in 1948 totaled 2,767 metric tons, 
valued at 7,717,726 francs. (One Swiss 
franc—approximately $0.23, United States 
currency.) 


IMPORTS, SYRIA-LEBANON 


Imports of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products by the Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union in 1948 totaled 9,537 metric tons, val- 
ued at SL£9,240,000. In 1947, imports of 
these materials amounted to 5,330 tons, val- 
ued at SL£7,963,000. (SL£2.19--$1 United 
States currency, official rate; free rate aver- 
ages SL£3.50.) 


PLANS OF CHESHIRE PLANT FOR MANUFAC- 
TURE OF INTERMEDIATES, U. K. 


The plant of Petrochemicals, Ltd., at Part- 
ington, Cheshire, United Kingdom, is sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 1949, states 
the British press. It plans to manufacture 
more than 60 intermediates for the textile, 
pharmaceutical, paint, rubber, printing-ink, 
and other industries. Some of the chemicals 


will be marketed on a commercial scale for 
the first time in the United Kingdom, it js 
said. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK AND HYPERPHOSPHATE 
PRODUCTION, TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock and hyper. 
phosphates (finely ground rock) in Tunisia 
in the second quarter of 1949 increased to 
495,893 metric tons, compared with 351,251 
tons in the first quarter. The increase js 
attributed principally to the settlement of 
labor difficulties which hampered production 
early in 1949. 


U. K.’s Exports 


The United Kingdom's exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in June 1949 
dropped to £6,947,307, according to Board of 
Trade figures published in the British press, 
The total for May 1949 was £8,091,749 ang 
for June 1948, £7,169,766. 


Coal and Coke 


INCREASE IN STOCKS, BELGIUM 


Stocks of coal, coke, and patent fuel at 
mines, cokeries, and patent-fuel plants in 
Belgium increased from 1,051,000 metric tons 
at the beginning of 1949 to 3,132,000 tons at 
the end of June. End-of-June stock piles 
represented about 14, months’ current pro- 
duction of coal. As a result, many mines 
have shut down 1 or more days per week. 


INCREASE IN SHIPMENTS FROM SPITZBERGEN 
TO NORWAY 


Reconstruction and extension of the Nor- 
wegian mines on Spitsbergen have progressed 
to such an extent that it is planned to ship 
nearly 500,000 metric tons of coal to Norway 
during 1949. All coal shipments from Spits- 
bergen have been to Norway. These 
amounted to 400,000 tons in 1948, 267,000 
tons in 1947, and 61,000 tons in 1946. 


NEW LIGNITE FIFLD IN PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


The new Agacli lignite field, near Istanbul, 
Turkey, was placed in production in the lat- 
ter part of June 1949. Production was ex- 
pected to reach approximately 200 metric 
tons per day by August 1, and eventually 
the field is expected to produce about 2,000 
tons daily. 

The reserves in the area now being worked 
have been estimated at 6,000,000 tons; an 
additional 45,000,000 tons are in adjacent 
areas. 


NEW COAL-WASHING PLANT AT CHIMBOTE, 
PERU 


On April 24, 1949, the new coal-washing 
plant at Chimbote, belonging to the Banco 
Minero del Peru, was Officially put into opera- 
tion for the first trial run. The plant was 
erected to process the anthracite coal from 
the nearby Ancos region and has a rated 
capacity to treat 3,000 tons per day. Although 
this quantity is greatly in excess of the pres- 
ent output of the mines (scarcely 200 tons 
per day), it is hoped to expand coal produc- 
tion in that area substantially. 


U. K.’s EXportTs oF COAL 


Exports of coal from the United King- 
dom, excluding foreign bunker shipments, 
amounted to 5,868,000 long tons during the 
first half of 1949, about 2,037,000 tons more 
than exports in the first half of 1948, but 
806,000 tons below the amount exported in 
the last 6 months of 1948. Shipments for 
foreign-going bunkers amounted to 2,741,000 
tons in the first half of 1949, compared with 
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9,661,000 tons in the comparable period of 


48. 
—* principal destinations of British coal 


exports were as follows: 


Exports of Coal From the United Kingdom, 
January—June 1948 and 1949 


[Thousands of long tons] 





= | 

C t | January- | January- 
— | June 1948 | June 1949 
Ireland.--- -- 711 706 
Sweden. -- a = 
Denmark a = 
Netherlands... | a es 
France -- os) 4% 
Portugal. - -- 162 339 
Spain. _ A+ 4 333 
Italy 265 484 
aly... O86 on 

rgentina 2 2 
All other 1,061} 1, 428 
Total. .-. 3, 831 5, 868 
Source: Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation 


of the United Kingdom. 


HIGHER PROFITS REPORTED, U. K. 


The statement in the National Coal Board's 
(U. K.) annual report for 1948 about the 
flattening cost curve has been borne out by 
the financial results for the first quarter of 
this year. These show a surplus of £3,832,- 
650 (equivalent $15,446,000, U. S. currency) 
compared with £520,926 ($2,099,000) for the 
preceding quarter and £1,651,965 ($6,657,000) 
for the whole of last year. Costs per salable 
ton of coal produced amounted to 44s. 6.8d 
($8.98) compared with 45s. lld. ($9.26) for 
the preceding quarter. The profit per ton 
was 2s. 10.1d. ($0.57) compared with 1s. 9d. 
($0.35). The total operating profit before 
the charging of interest was £7,532,650 ($30,- 
357,000), compared with £4,557,312 ($18,366,- 
000) in the preceding quarter. 


Construction 
IRRIGATION PLANS IN BRAZIL 


The Irrigation Plan of the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, in its first stage, pro- 
vides for the irrigation of 50,000 hectares of 
land used for the cultivation of rice at a cost 
of approximately $3,750,000. Later, more 
than 300,000 additional hectares of agricul- 
tural land will be irrigated. The construc- 
tion of 10 dams and reservoirs comprises the 
present over-all plan. 

The State Irrigation Board, a bureau of the 
State Department of Public Works of the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, is operating in 
1949 on a budget of $111,000 solely for study- 
ing, designing, and carrying out the State 
Irrigation Plan. Plans for financing the ac- 
tual construction of the projects have not 
been made public. 


ACTIVITY IN MEXICO 


During June 1949, private and public con- 
struction continued to show considerable 
activity in the city of Merida, Mexico, par- 
ticularly in its outskirts. 

A new concrete-block school building was 
under construction, at an estimated cost of 
160,000 Mexican pesos. The structure is 
being financed by the Union of Henequén 
Producers. Completion is expected within 
a few months. 


EXPENDITURES AND MACHINERY FOR ROAD 
BUILDING, ICELAND 

Expenditures by the Government of Ice- 

land for construction of bridges and roads 


and for maintenance and administration 
amounted to 25,500,000 crowns during 1948. 
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Of this amount, about 7,500,000 crowns was 
spent on new road construction. (One Ice- 
landic crown=US$0.154). 

The following equipment was employed on 
road construction during the year: 22 motor 
graders, 3 power shovels, 5 dozen shovels, and 
25 bulldozers (all made in the United States) 
and 19 power shovels of British manufacture. 

No new road-building machinery was im- 
ported during the year. Spare parts for such 
machinery valued at $30,000 were imported 
from the United States. 


ESTIMATED CONSTRUCTION COSTS, INDIA 


The average costs for various types of con- 
struction in India, according to recent esti- 
mates obtained from Indian engineering 
firms, are approximately as follows: Fac- 
tories, $0.11 per cubic foot; office buildings, 
$0.30 per cubic foot; and houses, $0.37 per 
cubic foot. Types of construction were not 
stated. 

India’s supply of building materials such 
as brick, construction steel, and cement is 
inadequate. Transportation of such goods 
from sections of the country where they are 
more readily available is difficult because of 
certain restrictions and the necessity for 
obtaining shipping permits. 

A Government permit also must be ob- 
tained by builders prior to purchasing such 
materials. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY PROMOTED BY TAX ON 
UNDEVELOPED LAND, ISRAEL 


In order to induce owners of empty plots 
in urban areas to build, the urban property 
tax on this type of property has been raised 
from 10 to 35 percent of the rented value. 
Furtnermore, the abolition of excise tax on 
cement and the lowering of tariff duties on 
imported lumber and steel, coupled with re- 
duction in freight rates, has reduced the 
price of these essential materials by 30 per- 
cent, with an estimated saving of at least 2 
percent in total construction costs. 

Under the Israeli Government’s building 
program, a total of 15,000 to 16,000 dwelling 
units are planned for completion by October 
1949. Construction of two large office build- 
ings and one modern hotel has been started 
recently, with the aid of foreign capital. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL FREE BRIDGE, MEXICO 


Construction of a new international free 
bridge across the Rio Grande River at Cor- 
dova Island, opposite El Paso, Tex., is ex- 
pected to get under way soon. Bids for the 
construction are being received by the 
municipal authorities of the city of Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico. On the Mexican end, a 
four-lane paved boulevard will be con- 
structed to connect with the main thorough- 
fare of Ciudad Juarez. The Cordova Island 
free bridge will be entirely on Mexican terri- 
tory. Approximately 550,000 pesos are avail- 
able for construction costs. 


DREDGING OF BANGKOK, THAILAND, HARBOR 


Increased dredging of the Bangkok, Thai- 
land, harbor will be done when a new dredge 
ordered from Japan arrives. This new equip- 
ment would permit clearing away the Pak- 
nam bar at the mouth of the Chao Phya 
River. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANS COMPLETED, 
ISTRIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


The plan for the reconstruction of war- 
damaged Istrian villages in Yugoslavia has 
been completed, and the last remnants of 
war damage in that region are now being 
eliminated. 

During the war, 2,642 dwellings and 2,483 
other buildings were destroyed or badly 


damaged. Despite the lack of building 
materials, labor, and transportation, 4,403 
buildings covering an area of 150,000 square 
meters had been rebuilt or repaired by the 
end of 1948. Reconstruction was begun in 
1945. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


AUSTRALIA’S DEMAND FOR RANGES 


Current annual demand for domestic elec- 
tric ranges in Australia is estimated at 25,000 
units, of which 12,000 are for new dwellings 
and 13,000 for replacement. Demand during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938, was for 
an estimated 12,000 units. Factors indi- 
cating a substantial long-term market for 
electric ranges in Australia are the extensive 
urban- and rural-electrification projects and 
an ambitious housing program. 


BurMa’s IMPORTS 


Electrical machinery apparatus and appli- 
ances imported into Burma during the first 
quarter of 1949 were valued at 951,474 rupees. 
This was a drop from 1,739,736 rupees, worth 
imported in the last quarter of 1948. April 
and May imports this year were valued at 
560,913 rupees. (One rupee=$0.30 United 
States currency). 


REFRIGERATOR IMPORTS, CUBA 


Imports of household electric refrigerators 
into Cuba during the first quarter of 1949 
totaled 11,915 units, compared with 16,770 
in the corresponding period of 1948. It is 
reported that total imports during 1949 will 
not exceed 20,000 refrigerators. 


POWER PLANTS PLANNED, HUNGARY 


Plans are being drafted for a power station 
to be built in Bukkszek, Hungary, for the 
soda factory which will be built there. The 
Power Economy Co. Ltd. (EGART) which is 
planning for the above project is also super- 
vising the construction of a new power plant 
in Mosonmagyarovar. 

The company is also building the poultry- 
freezing plants in Sarvar and Oroshaza. 


MACHINERY ImMpoRTS INTO ICELAND 


Electrical machinery imported into Ice- 
land during 1948 was valued at about 26,- 
000,000 crowns and consisted of 5.7 percent 
of the total imports for the year. During 
1947 the value was also about 26,00),000 
crowns and 5 percent of total imports. 
Approximately 7,100,000 crowns’ worth came 
from the United States during 1948 and 
7,300,000 during the preceding year (1 
crown=approximately $0.154 United States 
currency). 


CONSTRUCTION OF POWER PLANTS, 
ICELAND 


Iceland will invest an estimated $3,620,- 
000 crowns in the construction of electric- 
power projects and transmission lines dur- 
ing 1949. Erection of hydroelectric plants 
at Sog and Laxa are expected to begin this 
year. 

A 1,000-kw. hydroelectric plant in Saudar- 
krokur will be completed this year. 


TELEPHONES IN ICELAND 


There were 16,500 telephones in Iceland 
in 1948. This was an increase of 1,500 over 
the 15,000 instruments in 1947 and 2,500 over 
the 14,000 in 1946. 
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Essential Oils 


LEMON-GRASS-OIL PRODUCTION AND 
Exports, INDIA 


Production of lemon-grass oil in India in 
July 1948 to January 1949 is estimated at 300 
long tons, compared with 375 tons in the like 
period of 1947-48. 

Exports of lemon-grass oil from South In- 
dian ports during 1948-49 (April—March) 
totaled 760,902 pounds, valued at 2,405,877 
rupees, compared with 732,047 pounds, valued 
at 3,654,148 rupees, in the preceding 12 
months. In both years, the United States 
and the United Kingdom were the leading 
purchasers. (One Indian rupee=approxi- 
mately US$0.30.) 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


ORDERS PLACED FOR TOMATO SEED, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Because of a shortage of tomato seed in 
the Union of South Africa, it is understood 
that a number of South African companies 
have placed orders for seed, most of them 
probably in the United States. Some com- 
panies are said to be seeKing further allo- 
cation of dollars with which to buy tomato 
seed, and it is believed that further sizable 
quantities will be ordered, principally from 
the United States. 

A ban on imports of these seeds into the 
Union of South Africa, which had been in 
effect for 4 years, was recently lifted. In 
order to sell these seeds to the Union of 
South Africa, certificates must accompany 
imports showing that the plants originally 
were free from infection with bacterial can- 
ker, the reason for the ban being imposed 
in 1945. 


SEED PRODUCTION IN DENMARK 


The Statistical Department of Denmark 
has published the two accompanying tables 
showing the final yield of field and garden 
seed in 1948 as compared with 1947 and 1946. 
These data are based on reports from seed 
firms and the Association of Danish Garden 
Seed Producers. 


TABLE 1.—Yield of Field Seed in Denmark, 
1946-48 


[1,000 metric tons] 


Kind 1946 1947 1948 
Root crop: 
Mangels 1, 653 1,175 2, 681 
Half-sugar mangels 2, 184 1,150 4, 293 
Rutabagas 1, 277 14 2, 934 
Turnips__- aes 224 1 327 
| | eS i) 0 33 
Legumes: 
Red clover, early 330 603 $24 
Red clover, late 987 1, 947 1, 540 
White clover___- 559 766 685 
Alsike clover 91 139 82 
Yellow trefoil_- ; 1,612 254 1,115 
ss : 1 15 148 
Lupines ___-__- ime” eh, 793 2, 273 
Bird’s foot trefoil _ _- - 26 16 37 
Grasses: 
Orchard grass _ - 2, 531 1, 383 1, 440 
Perennial rye, early 3,238 | 1,569 4, 59 
Perennial rye, late <i Baan 1, 208 1, 679 
Italian rye ----| 3,402 98 1, 842 
Meadow fescue__-__. | 2,637) 3,069 2,378 
Red fescue_____- ae 185 153 352 
Brome___- : 272 105 5S 
Poa trivialis (Danish 
blue) dicta 602 390 482 
Kentucky blue as 44 36 60) 
| ES 735 572 335 


Source: Official Danish statistics. 
n. a.= Not available. 
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TABLE 2.—Yield of Garden Seed in 
Denmark, 1946-48 


[1,000 metric tons] 


Kind 1946 1947 1948 
Annuals: 
Spinach 721.8 5A. 5 390.0 
Radish 163.8 170.8 84.0 
Ll = 7.8 15. 5 5.4 
Sheli pea__- 26.3 33.1 66.8 
Marrow pea 44.1 55.1 125. 6 
Bean 38.8 74.6 56.8 
Cress 21.9 15.0 11.2 
Chervil 14.8 8.6 26.4 
Cucumber.-..-- 7.0 26. 6 | 
Biannuals: 
Carrot . 10. 0 1.§ 140.0 
Kohlrabi 7 0 5.6 
Glass rutabaga 16.5 0 27.0 
Parsley, curled 19.9 = 7.2 
Parsley, root ; 3.6 2 6.8 
Beetroot... _-- 26.9 15.7 7.8 
Parsnip 4.0 2.1 2.3 
Kale 21.4 1.8 16.0 
Cabbage 88.8 1.5 166. 2 
Brussels sprouts 11.0 0 14.0 
Savoy cabbage . 27.6 3 42.2 
Cauliflower 13.4 11.8 31.5 


Red cabbage ; 9.2 0 14.7 
Source: Official Danish statistics 


The yield of most seeds in 1947 was below 
normal, as a result of the long and severe 
period of frost during the winter, followed 
by drought. 

Table 1 indicates that the yield of all kinds 
of root-crop stock was greater in 1948 than 
in the two preceding years. The yield of 
legume seeds, except alsike clover and yellow 
trefoil, also was larger in 1948. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL PRESERVED-FOOD 
EXHIBITION, PARMA, ITALY 


The Fourth International Preserved-Food 
Exhibition is taking place in Parma, Italy, 
from September 8 to 19, 1949. 

The main purpose of the exhibition is to 
display preserved foods (vegetables, meats, 
milk, fruit juices and sirups, bouillon cubes, 
and the like, and machinery used in the 
preparation of food. 

The exhibition also features related prod- 
uct industries, including packaging equip- 
ment and supplies (wrapping, labeling, and 
casing machines, fillers, tin plate, paper 
boxes, and gaskets). 

Dr. Allessandro, 1 North Square, Boston, 
Mass., is the United States representative of 
the exhibition. 





Harvesting sugarcane in the West Indies. 


Coffee and Cacao 


COFFEE IMPORTS AND CROP, CuBA 


On June 30, 1949, the Cuban Government 
authorized the importation of 115,021 bags 
(60 kilograms each) of coffee, partly to meg 
consumption deficiencies and to serve ag 
buffer stocks to prevent price increases, By 
July 21, about 45,242 bags had reached Cuban 
ports, of which 58 percent came from Haiti, 
25 percent from El Salvador, and 17 percent 
from Honduras. These imports plus the 
carry-over of Cuban-grown coffee on July 
31, 1949 (estimated at approximately 125449 
bags), should tide the country over and stijj 
leave ampie supplies for aging until 1949-59 
crop coffee begins to reach the market. 

The 1949-50 crop is tentatively forecast at 
575,000 to 600,000 bags, or about one-fourth 
larger than the preceding crop. As Cuban 
purchasing power appears to be deteriorating 
and coffee consumption is declining, some of 
this coffee may possibly be exported this 
marketing year 


Cacao Propuction, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Cacao-bean production in Ecuador in 1949 
is estimated at 390,000 to 400,000 quintals (1 
quintal=—101.4 pounds). Earlier in the year 
the crop was estimated at 420,000 quintals, 
but unseasonable rains caused damaged and 
resulted in the reduced estimate. 

Cacao-bean production in the second quar- 
ter of 1949, based on entries in Guayaquil, 
from which all cacao beans are exported, 
amounted to 151,717 quintals, as compared 
with 106,059 quintals in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

There were no appreciable stocks of cacao 
beans on June 30, 1949. 

An estimated annual average domestic 
consumption of 18,000 quintals leaves an ex- 
portable surplus of approximately 377,000 
quintals for the crop year ending September 
30, 1949. The domestic consumption of 
cacao in Ecuador is restricted to the manu- 
facture of candies and small quantities of 
butter and powder. 

On July 15, 1949, the Food Price Regulat- 
ing Board of Guayaquil decided that an of- 
ficial price should be set upon domestically 
manufactured chocolate products. Accord- 
ing to the Board, the cost to Guayaquil man- 
ufacturers of a pound of milk chocolate is 
2.85 sucres per pound (official rate of sucre 
is $0.0741 United States currency). A whole- 
sale-price ceiling was therefore set at 3 sucres 
per pound by this semiofficial body, and a 
retail-price ceiling of 3.40 sucres. These 
prices were effective August 1, 1949, and if 
enforced probably will be instrumental in 
increasing domestic consumption, as previous 
prices averaging 6 sucres per pound put choc- 
olate out of reach of a large segment of the 
population. 

Preliminary unofficial statistics from the 
port of Guayaquil indicate that exports of 
cacao beans in the first half of 1949 amounted 
to 161,730 sacks of 175 pounds net. The 
United States purchased 95,302 sacks, or 
about 58 percent of the total exports. The 
remainder went to Colombia, Chile, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Israel. 


CosTA RICAN COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Costa Rica’s 1949-50 coffee crop is expected 
to be one of the largest on record, with a 
possible yield of about 475,000 bags of 60 
kilograms net, that is, approximately 57 per- 
cent above the current crop and larger than 
the 1947-48 crop, which ranks among the 
largest ever harvested there. 

Final figures for the 1948-49 crop as given 
on July 15, 1949, by the Coffee Bureau, are 
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for 302,107 bags of coffee, about 35 percent 
smaller than the 1947-48 crop. 

Exports of coffee from Costa Rica in the 
second quarter of 1949 amounted to 85,863 
pags, of which the United States took 70,171 
pags. The remainder went to Belgium, the 
Netherlands, England, Italy, Syria, Canada, 
the Union of South Africa, and Ireland. 


Fruits 
COLOMBIA'S BANANA TRADE 


Exports of bananas from Colombia in the 
first 6 months of 1949 totaled 3,076,003 stems 
as compared with 2,151,288 stems in the cor- 
responding period of 1948 

Shipments to Europe during the first half 
of 1949 amounted to 405,731 stems as against 
337,614 stems in the same period of 1948. 
The remainder of export shipments made 
during both periods went to the United 
States. 

The European trade is gradually assuming 
greater proportions. The trade and pay- 
ments agreement signed jointly by the Co- 
lombian Office of Exchange Control and by 
representatives of the Joint-Export Agency 
in June 1949 provides for shipment of up 
to $3,000,000 worth of bananas to Germany 
during the coming year. Similar agreements 
may be negotiated with France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Denmark, and Spain. Bananas are 
likely to be one of the commodities traded, 
at least with France. 


ECUADORAN BANANA PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Ecuadoran banana production continued 
on the increase during the second quarter of 
1949. The Minister of Economy reported 
that the Government loan of 15,000,000 sucres 
(13.40 sucres= US$1) to banana producers, 
the distribution of which had been completed 
by the end of February, had added about 
18,509 acres to the total area of banana cul- 
tivation. This increased planting theoreti- 
cally would result in approximately 5,000,000 
additional stems of bananas during the first 
year of production and 15,000,000 stems per 
year by 1951 

Exports of bananas from Ecuador in the 
first 6 months of 1949 are unofficially esti- 
mated at 2,784,768 stems, as compared with 
1,296,756 stems in the same period of 1948 


Grains and Products 


CANADA’S CROPS 


Canada's 1949 wheat crop was estimated at 
391,500,000 bushels, reported the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on August 16. This 
amount is only 1,800,000 bushels less than 
last year’s crop but 18,600,000 bushels below 
the 1939-48 average. Estimates for other 
crops were as foilows, in millions of bushels 
(1948 production in parentheses) : Oats, 317.3 
(358.7); barley, 126.5 (155); rye, 9.8 (25.3); 
and flaxseed, 2.5 (17.3). The potato crop was 
estimated at 49,900,000 hundredweight (55.3) 

The wheat crop in the Prairie Provinces was 
estimated at 362,000,000 bushels as compared 
with 363,000,000 bushels last year. The recent 
Winnipeg Free Press estimate generally agreed 
with that of the Bureau of Statistics but was 
a little higher for oats and barley. 

The above estimates did not allow for the 
heavy and widespread hail damage in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan on August 10. 


CuBA’s RICE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Preliminary estimates of Cuban 1949 rice 
production place the year’s crop at 130,000,000 
pounds of rough rice, or slightly less than 
the record harvest of 135,000,000 pounds in 
1948. Approximately 125,000 acres were 
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planted to rice for the 1949 crop, and the 
fields had adequate rainfall early in the 
growing season. 

Cuban imports of rice in the second quarter 
of 1949 totaled 68,000,000 pounds, all from the 
United States, according to ships’ manifest 
data, as compared with 164,400,000 pounds 
(all but 1,000,000 pounds from the United 
States) in the first quarter of 1949. Arrivals 
during the first 6 months of 1949 accordingly 
totaled about 232,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 214,000,000 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


RICE SITUATION IN PANAMA 


Rice growers in the Republic of Panama 
have stated that for the first time in the 
history of the country they will have a sur- 
plus for export toward the latter part of 
1949. The Panamanian Statistical Office re- 
ports that rice imports in the first 6 months 
of 1949 amounted to 65 tons. It is under- 
stood that such imports during the re- 
mainder of the year will be light, if any. 

The 1949 rice crop is officially estimated at 
86,886 short tons, as compared with 81,886 
tons in 1948, a gain of about 6 percent. 

Imports of rice in 1948 totaled 5,604 short 
tons, as against 7,303 tons in 1947. 

During the past 2 years numerous items 
of heavy rice machinery, including several 
harvesting combines, have been imported, 
and 12,664 acres of land are now devoted to 
the cultivation of rice by mechanized meth- 
ods. A few units of rice-drying machinery 
are reported to have been ordered recently 
and it is planned to build several modern 
storage plants. 


Veats and Products 


NEW BEEF-CANNING PLANT IN TANGANYIKA 


A new beef cannery, reported to be the 
largest in British East Africa, is under con- 
struction 8 miles from Dar-Es-Salaam, cap- 
ital of Tanganyika, according to the British 
Colonial Office 

Situated on a 363-acre site, the factory will 
have 100,000 square feet of floor space; it 
will be equipped with a modern laboratory 
to insure the quality of the pack and will 
employ about 935 people, mostly natives. 
Housing and recreational facilities are to be 
provided for the employees. 

The Tanganyika government holds 51 per- 
cent of the £500,000 share capital of the 
enterprise, which will be operated by an 
English meat company. 

The factory is expected to start operations 
in March 1950, and it is hoped it will be 
processing about 500 head of cattle a week 
by the end of the year. 

Output of the factory, intended for ex- 
port to Britain, will include canned brisket 
of beef, beef roll, sausages, beef fat, corned 
beef, and beef extract. Full use will be made 
of inedible parts of the animal in the pro- 
duction of by-products, such as bone meal, 
blood meal, oil, glue, and hides. 

If these initial efforts prove successful and 
conditions seem to warrant it, a very con- 
siderable expansion of the factory is planned. 
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MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, CHINA 


In the first half of 1949, 86,000 fur skins 
and 2,000 fur garments were shipped from 
Peiping and Tientsin, China, to foreign ports. 
Importations on a large scale are still not 
possible, however. Kalgan, center of the 
Chinese fur trade, at its peak production had 
300 fur-processing shops employing more 
than 30,000 workers, and dressing annually 
more than 10,000,000 fur skins and 26,000,000 


catties of wool. Under Japanese rule, most 
of the privately owned shops were closed but 
began to revive after the liberation. Shops 
in Kalgan now employ more than 2,200 work- 
ers in fur, leather, and felt processing or 
manufacturing. Prospects for further devel- 
opment of the fur trade are considered good. 


General Products 


STOVE AND RANGE SALES INCREASE, 
AUSTRALIA 


An exceptional demand in mid-1949 for 
solid-fuel stoves and ranges developed in 
Australia in consequence of the rationing of 
gas and electricity. Plant capacity is esti- 
mated at about 100,000 units a year, but 
shortages of sheet steel and other Taw mate- 
rials, as well as labor and fuel, have limited 
production to some degree. 

Demand in 1948-49 was estimated at ap- 
proximately 50,000 units, of which 36,000 were 
estimated as replacements and 14,000 as new 
installations. 

The industry obtains most of its raw ma- 
terials from domestic sources. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASES, INDIA 


Cement production for the first 6 months 
of 1949 totaled 958,051 long tons, which rep- 
resents an increase of about 27 percent over 
750,290 long tons produced in the first 6 
months of 1948. 

During a recent meeting of the Central 
Advisory Council for Industries, dealing 
with the cement problems of India, it was 
recommended that the scheme of distribu- 
tion be revised and that the allocation of 
cement be made quarterly, thus allowing 
the movement of imported cement to in- 
land areas from port areas, which have not 
been able to absorb the entire amount of 
imports. 


Swiss WATCH AND WATCH-MOVEMENT 
Exports To U. S. 


Exports of Swiss watches and watch 
movements to the United States in the first 
6 months of 1949 totaled 3,244,423 units, 
12.5 percent less than the 3,707,870 units 
exported in the same period of 1948. 

June 1949 exports of 522,464 units to the 
United States were down 5.6 percent from 
the May total of 553,456 and were 26.8 per- 
cent under June 1948 when Switzerland 
shipped 714,142 watches and watch move- 
ments to the United States. 


PLASTICS USED IN PRODUCTION OF 
ELECTROTYPES, U. K. 


Industrial use of plastics has extended to 
the printing field, according to the British 
trade press. P. v. c. (poly vinyl chloride), 
sheet is now being used for the production of 
electrotypes which are claimed to be exact 
facsimiles of the original plate. The p. v. c. 
material is hot pressed against the original 
half-tone block or type form and cooled to 
form a mold. This mold is then given a 
surface coating of silver to enable copper to 
be electro-deposited, so forming a copper 
shell which is used to make a replica of the 
original block. 


PRODUCTION OF MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
HUNGARY 


Production of hypodermic needles at the 
Rokus medical-instrument factory has been 
increased from 700 to 800 dozen per month to 
2,000 to 3,000 dozen per month. 

Two small medical-instrument shops are 
being merged with the Rokus factory, and 
production will be increased to between 
6,000 and 8,000 dozen needles per month. 
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The enlarged plant also will manufacture 
3,000 dozen surgical needles and 20 different 
kinds of medical instruments, including the 
famous “lung-filling machine,” and cysto- 
scopes. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION UP 14 PERCENT, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s cement plants produced 14,- 
319,560 bags of 50 kilograms each during the 
first 6 months of 1949, approximately 15 per- 
cent more than the 12,407,800 bags produced 
in the same period last year. Stocks of ce- 
ment and clinker on hand as of June 30, 
1949, amounted to 1,794,236 bags. 


Iron and Steel 


TUBE-WELDING EQUIPMENT ARRIVES IN 
AUSTRIA 


A large tube-welding machine, purchased 
for $75,000 under a United States Export- 
Import bank credit, recently arrived at the 
Puch plant of Steyr-Daimler-Puch, G. m. b. 
H., at Graz, Styria, Austria. The equipment 
is expected to eliminate a serious bottleneck 
in the output of welded tubes, which ham- 
pered the production of such items as bi- 
cycles and steel furniture. It is anticipated 
that the cost of welded tubes will be reduced 
by 50 percent or more and that the new 
product will show a decided improvement 
in quality and uniformity over the hand- 
welded tubes hitherto produced. The 
machine was scheduled to begin production 
by the middle of July. 


New NalIt FAcTory IN PANAMA 


A new firm, Cia. Manufacturera de Clavos, 
S. A., plans to manufacture nails in Panama 
under a 10-year contract signed on May 19, 
1949, with the Government of Panama. The 
company proposes to establish a nail factory 
within 2 years with a capital of not less than 
$30,000. Approximately 85 percent of the 
employees are to be Panamanians, with a 
pay-roll to Panamanians of not less than 75 
percent of the total. 

In line with the Government’s protective 
policy, the company is permitted to import 
free of duty for a period of 2 years machinery 
for the manufacture of nails, also parts and 
accessories for the operation of the factory, 
as well as essential raw materials, if these 
are not produced in Panama. The factory 
will allow the Government a discount of 10 
percent on the lowest price at which its 
products are sold within or outside the terri- 
tory in which the purchasing organization is 
located. 

United States exports of nails to Panama 
in recent years averaged about 600 net tons 
valued at $100,000 per year. 


IRON-ORE EXPORTS, SIERRA LEONE 


Iron-ore exports from Sierra Leone totaled 
926,379 long tons in 1948 as the Marampa iron 
mines continued to produce high-grade ores 
in good quantity. This rate was second only 
to the record 1941 exports of 1,029,970 tons. 
Exports over the past 15 years are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

Most of the ore is destined for the United 
Kingdom, but in 1947 and 1948 a small por- 
tion was sent to the United States. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, United 
States imports of iron ore from Sierra Leone 
were 22,970 tons in 1947 and 18,528 tons in 
1948. 

The ore mined in Sierra Leone is predomi- 
nantly hematite lump, although powder ore 
and washed fines are produced to a smaller 
extent. Work on the mechanization of the 
powder-ore mines was completed in 1947, and 
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certain buildings and equipment that had 
fallen into disrepair during the war years 
were brought back into good condition. 

The Sierra Leone Development Co., Ltd., 
which operates the Marampa mine, also holds 
title to the known deposits in the Tonkolili 
area which have not been worked. The com- 
pany is concentrating on the Marampa mines 
from which the ore can be more easily trans- 
ported to a harbor, having built its own 
railroad from the mines to the seaport of 
Pevel. 


Tron-Ore Exports From Sierra Leone, 
1934 Through 1948 


Exports Exports 
Year (in long Year (in long 
tons tons) 
1934 220, 465 1942 623, 270 
1935 433, 540 19438 556, 515 
1936 566, 595 1944 454, 660 
1937 633, 983 1945 721, 824 
1938 861, 955 1946 546, OSY 
1939 S28, 560 1947 567, 484 
1940 689, 290 1948 926, 370 
1941 1, 029, 970 
Sovrce: Official Customs data, 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION 
TUNISIA 


AND EXPORTS, 


The output of iron ore in Tunisia during 
the second quarter of 1949 totaled 185,938 
metric tons, an increase of more than 10,000 
tons over first-quarter production. 

Exports in the April-June period amounted 
to 214,000 tons, as compared with first- 
quarter exports of 192,000 tons. The United 
Kingdom received the major portion of 
Tunisia’s second-quarter exports of ore— 
141,400 tons or 66 percent of the total; ship- 
ments to France were 27,400 tons; to the 
Netherlands, 18,500 tons; to Germany, 17,100 
tons; and to the United States 9,800 tons. 


TRON-ORE DEVELOPMENTS IN VENEZUELA 


The Iron Mines of Venezuela, at El Pao, 
continued to construct installations prepara- 
tory to undertaking commercial iron-ore 
mining operations scheduled for the latter 
part of this year. Representing an eventual 
investment of approximately $50,000,000, it is 
anticipated that output in the first full year 
of operation will reach 2,000,000 tons. The 
standard gage railroad which the firm is con- 
structing from Palua, near San Felix on the 
Orinoco River, to its mine pit, a distance of 
approximately 50 kilometers, made good prog- 
ress and should be completed and ready for 
operation in December. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co., which holds a 
large iron-ore concession in the vicinity of 
Ciudad Bolivar, started a survey to determine 
whether it would be more economical to 
transport ore by railroad to the sea coast 
than to ship it down the Orinoco River. 

The Government of Venezuela recently in- 
corporated the districts of Sucre and Cedeno 
in the State of Bolivar into the zone reserved 
for the exploration and exploitation of iron- 
ore deposits. The granting of mining con- 
cessions in reserved zones is subject to special 
Government control. At the present time, all 
of the State of Bolivar and the Federal Ter- 
ritory of Delta Amacuro, comprising the most 
promising area of iron-ore deposits in Vene- 
zuela, have been declared reserved for explora- 
tion and exploitation of iron ore. 





In the near future a weaving mill of cur- 
tain net will be established at Horst in the 
Province of North Brabant, Netherlands. For 
the time being, 50 workers will be employed 
in this mill 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION TREND, CANADA 


Lumber output in Canadian Provinces eas 
of the Rocky Mountains totaled 654,971 09 
board feet during the first 4 months of 1949 
This was a moderate decline (2.35 percent) 
from the corresponding period of 1948. 


GUATEMALAN EXPORTS 


Exports of mahogany and other Cabinet 
woods from Guatemala during 1948 amounted 
to 1,765,000 board feet, with a declared value 
of $306,275; exports of ordinary timber, con. 
sisting principally of pine, amounted to 
1,901,000 board feet, with a declared value of 
$210,797. Total exports—3,666,000 board feet 
valued at 517,072—represented a considerable 
drop from 1947 exports of 8,628,000 board 
feet, valued at $757,573. 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Exports of sawed lumber from the Republic 
of the Philippines during the first quarter of 
1949 amounted to 8,758,916 board feet—more 
than twice the average quarterly exports of 
3,683,627 board feet in 1948. Exports of logs 
during the same period were 5,514,134 board 
feet, compared with average quarterly exports 
of 3,993,744 board feet in 1948. Total 1948 
lumber and log exports amounted to 14,734. 
508 feet and 15,974,978 feet respectively, ac- 
cording to a report from, the Associated 
Steamship Lines of that country. 


Machinery. 


Agricultural] 
BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Agricultural - machinery imports into 
Brazil during the fourth quarter of 1948 were 
as follows (quantities in metric tons; United 
States share in parentheses): Plows and ac- 
cessories 1,095 (899), threshers 182 (177), 
seed drills 106 (54), tractors 1,273 (1,171), 
and agricultural implements 576 (507). In 
the fourth quarter of 1947, imports were: 
Plows and accessories 332 (239), threshers 
66 (all), seed drills 11 (all) tractors 631 
(629), and agricultural implements 602 (531) 

During the entire year of 1948 such im- 
ports (in metric tons) totaled (U. 8S. figures 
in parenthesis): plows and accessories, 2,580 
(1,828); threshers, 358 (351); seed drills, 279 
(189); tractors, 3,462 (3,234); and agricul- 
tural implements, 2,286 (1,930) 


PRODUCTION OF IRRIGATION PUMPS, 
HUNGARY 


Many irrigation pumps will be required to 
fulfill the Five-Year Irrigation Plan in Hun- 
gary, states a report from that country. The 
Csonka factory in Budapest already has 
started production of modern irrigation 
pumps which cost 50 percent less than types 
previously manufactured. 


FUNDS PROVIDED FOR PURCHASE OF IRRIGA- 
TION Pumps, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


The initial test with pumps on the new 
rice-irrigation project in the Rizal Province, 
Republic of the Philippines, has proved suc- 
cessful. As a result, it has been recommended 
that similar projects be started elsewhere in 
the Philippines where suitable water supplies 
are available. 
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To implement this recommendation the 
secretary of Finance, on August 1, released 
1,000,000 pesos to the Department of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources for the pur- 
chase and installation of water pumps in 
certain other rice areas. It was estimated 
that with the 1,000,000-peso appropriation 50 
pumps could be purchased which would irri- 
gate 6,000 hectares of rice land. Each pump 
shoud be able to supply adequate amounts 
of water to 150 to 200 hectares. With the 
proper control of water, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources expressed 
confidence that paddy yields of 40 cavans (1 
cavan=44 kilograms) per hectare might be 
attained. In total the 6,000 hectares might 
produce an additional dry season crop of 
940,000 cavans of paddy. Because of season- 
ality of rainfall, most of central Luzon can 
now produce only one rice crop yearly (June-— 
November). 

A dry-season crop of 240,000 cavans of 
paddy valued at 12.50 pesos a cavan would 
mean an additional gross return of 3,000,000 
pesos to farmers using pumps. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Increased importation of agricultural ma- 
chinery into Iceland has been stressed in 
recent years. Larger quantities of machinery 
are required because of the gradual move- 
ment of the farm population to urban areas 
and a resultant reduction of available farm 
labor. 

Agricultural machinery imports in 1948 in- 
cluded the following units: 126 tractors, 
mostly wheel type, 107 tractor plows, 250 
tractor drawn disk harrows, 154 fertilizer 
spreaders, 331 horse-drawn mowers, 204 
tractor-drawn mowers, 351 tedders, 593 side- 
delivery rakes, and 783 other rakes. Other 
equipment imports included hay loaders, 
hay-drying machinery, potato diggers and 
sorters, cultivating machinery, irrigation 
equipment, four-wheel wagons, and wagon 
wheels and axles. 

Agricultural machinery on farms as of 
December 31, 1948, included the following: 
100 track-type tractors, 902 wheel tractors, 
1,089 horse-drawn plows, 571 tractor plows, 
1,724 horse-drawn harrows, 881 tractor-drawn 
harrows, 1,180 manure spreaders, 3,285 
grassland harrows, 1,789 heavy rollers, 2,999 
horse-drawn mowers, 507 tractor-drawn 
mowers, 1,088 tedders, 874 side rakes, and 
3,783 other rakes. Other equipment on farms 
included various cultivating and tillage ma- 
chinery, seeding and planting machines, 
binders, threshers, hay-drying equipment, 
potato-harvesting machinery, and wagons 
and trailers. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


IMPORTS, BURMA 


Under the classification “machinery, ap- 
paratus, and apliances (other than electri- 
cal)” Burma imported items valued at 
2,542,800 rupees during the first quarter of 
1949, and at 1,317,739 rupees in the second 
quarter of 1949, compared with imports val- 
ued at 1,936,900 rupees during the last quar- 
ter of 1948. (1 rupee=$0.30 in U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


REPAIR OF SPINDLES AND POWER LOOMS, 
CHINA 


There are 120,000 spindles and 1,600 power 
looms now working in northeastern China. 
A plan has been prepared which provides for 
the repair of an additional 110,000 spindles 
and 4,000 power looms, after which they are 
to be put into operation this year. 


September 12, 1949 


The machinery-manufacturing industry is 
the relatively weak link in the northeast in- 
dustrial chain, and wanton destruction by 
troops made matters worse. 

Since the establishment of the Northeast 
Mechanical Control Bureau many machine 
shops have started to rebuild, and the num- 
ber of lathes has been increased. 


New COAL-MINE EQUIPMENT, HUNGARY 


New equipment for the coal mine in Komlo, 
Hungary, has been received under the Three- 
Year Plan, according to a report from Buda- 
pest. Included in the new equipment are 
ventilating fans and a power plant which 
also furnishes electricity for surrounding 
areas. 


PRODUCTION OF LATHES, HUNGARY 


Lathes are being produced by the Lampart 
Factory in Hungary at the rate of one a day, 
states a report from Budapest. Sizes pro- 
duced include a swing of 250 millimeters and 
over, and a center distance of 2,000 to 3,000 


millimeters. (1 millimeter=0.0394 of an 
inch.) 

ICELANDIC IMPORTS 
Machinery (nonelectric) imported into 


Iceland during 1948 was valued at 32,000,000 
crowns and constituted 7 percent, by value, 
of total imports for the year. In 1947, such 
imports were valued at 38,000,000 crowns, or 
7.3 percent of the value of total imports. Of 
these imports, items valued at approximately 
10,200,000 crowns came from the United 
States during 1948, and at 15,000,000 crowns 
during 1947. (1 crown=approximately 
US$0.154. ) 


PRODUCTION AND DEMAND, ITALY 


Machinery manufacturers in Turin, Italy, 
as of May 1949 were reported to have a large 
number of orders on hand for many types of 
machines. An increase in demand was noted 
for equipment for flour mills and spaghetti 
and bakery machinery. Domestic and foreign 
orders of about equal size for this machinery 
were large enough to keep manufacturers 
busy for at least a year. 

Satisfactory production of wine-making 
machinery, sewing machines, and construc- 
tion machinery has been reported. Shoe ma- 
chinery is on the decline, and machine tools 
are meeting strong competition from foreign 
sources. Manufacturers generally are not 
concerned about market prospects for these 
machines, as they expect an increase in de- 
mand by central and southern Italian mar- 
kets. 


MACHINERY DISPLAYED AT FAIR AT BASEL, 
SWITZERLAND 


Machinery was the best-represented group 
of items displayed at the fair held in Basel, 
Switzerland, during May. There were 168 
exhibitors of electrical equipment, 258 of 
industrial machinery, 132 of transport equip- 
ment, and 132 of building machinery and 
equipment. Although the total number of 
exhibitors for all commodities decreased 
from last year, there was a substantial in- 
crease in the number displaying machinery. 


EQUIPMENT FOR IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS, 
TURKEY 


The Turkish Government has signed con- 
tracts amounting to approximately $16,000,- 
000 with various foreign equipment manu- 
facturers and contractors. The orders cover 
a wide range of mining and allied equipment 
for a number of long-term projects designed 
to increase Turkey's coal, iron ore, and lig- 
nite output. A number of United States, 
British, and Dutch firms have participated 
in these orders. 


Among the most important contracts 
signed to date under approved 1948-49 proj- 
ests are: (a) Construction of the Zonguldak 
port, with a Dutch firm. This contract 
amounts to about $7,000,000, and work will 
extend over a 4-year period; (b) Above- 
ground electrical installations at the Zon- 
guldak coal mines. A United States firm 
obtained this contract, approximately $700,- 
000; (c) Below-ground electrical installa- 
tions at the Zonguldak coal mines. A British 
firm obtained the contract for this equip- 
ment; (d@) Underground mechanical mining 
and transportation equipment. Contracts 
for this equipment were split among a num- 
ber of firms, mostly United States firms; 
total amount about $3,000,000; (e) Driving 
of underground tunnels at Kozlu. Contract 
awarded to a United States firm, approxi- 
mately $4,000,000; and (f) Miscellaneous 
above- and under-ground equipment for 
the Soma lignite mines. Contracts totaling 
$900,000 were split among a number of 
United States and British firms. 

The purchasing program covering ap- 
proved 1948-49 projects will not be com- 
pleted until late this year. Delivery and 
completion dates of various phases of the 
program vary from 6 months to 4 years. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BOLIVIA 


The Ministry of Finance has allotted $18,- 
000 per month for the importation of enter- 
tainment motion pictures into Bolivia during 
the year 1949. This amount is distributed 
equally among the three importers of 35-mm. 
motion pictures. 

The proposed contract between the Bo- 
livian Government and “California Films” of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for the production of 
motion pictures in Bolivia has never been 
signed, and there are indications that no 
such contract will be signed, because of the 
shortage of foreign exchange. 

No new theaters were opened in Bolivia 
during the first half of 1949. It is antici- 
pated, however, that in the second half of 
the year a new theater in Cochabamba and 
another in Tarija will be established. 


GERMANY PLANS NEw FILM STUDIOS 


The decline of Berlin’s film production, 
formerly the largest in Germany, has en- 
couraged Hamburg to establish film studios 
of its own, states the German press. The 
first ones have been started at Rahlstedt and 
Wandsbek, and the Hamburg Senate will now 
ask the citizens to grant 7,000,000 Deutsche 
marks (about $2,100,000) to convert the 
Rahlstedt barracks into large film studios. 
The arguments for this motion are that 
under consideration of foreign competition, 
the Bizonal demand is assessed at 60 films 
annually, 20 to 24 of which are supplied by 
the only large studios at Munich and ap- 
proximately 10 in all by the small studios at 
Goettingen, Bendestorf, and Wandsbek. The 
Rahlstedt barracks are said to offer the 
possibility of an annual production of 20 to 
60 films after appropriate alterations. 

In view of future export chances for 
German films, a Hamburg architect has been 
asked to make plans of the Rahlstedt studios 
in three phases; the first is to be finished in 
2 years and to provide for a capacity of 20 
films a year, the costs being calculated at 
7,000,000 Deutsche marks. 

Germany’s largest and most efficient film- 
copying firm has been asked to come to Ham- 
burg. It is expected that in the future 
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British, United States, and French versions 
of German films will be made in Germany, 
and, the distributor of British films has con- 
sented to have all its dubbing done at Ham- 


burg. It also is believed, that establishment 
of the Hamburg studios would mean employ- 
ment for 100 to 150 actors a month. Evi- 
dently the city of Hamburg does not intend 
to operate the studios, but expects to lease 
them to a joint stock company. 


16-MM. FILMS IN FRENCH INDOCHINA 


The popularity of 16-mm. films in Indo- 
china is growing, and one major distributor 
of United States films states that 45 percent 
of its films are of this category. One of the 
reasons why more 16-mm. films are not im- 
porteg is said to be the reluctance of the 
French industry to employ them; however, 
more are being made in France and imports 
are increasing. Moreover, the 16-mm. films 
are cheaper to transport and to exhibit; also 
the customs duties on 16-mm. films are less 
than on the 35-mm. films in that the valua- 
tion per meter is less. The ad valorem duty 
is the same as for 35-mm. films, 25 percent 
plus a 10 percent surtax, but the arbitrary 
valuation placed on the films for customs 
purposes is 3 piasters per meter for 35-mm. 
films and only 1.20 piasters for 16-mm. films. 
(The piaster is quoted at about 16 to $1 
United States currency for foreign-trade 
transactions.) 

It is anticipated that by the end of 1949 
70 percent of all imported films will be 16 
mm. However, it is difficult to see how there 
can be much increase in the importation of 
United States films as long as there is the 
acute dollar shortage in Indochina. French 
influence is expected to remain strong, and 
every effort will be made to push French 
pictures. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes. 
and Resins 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF BEESWAX 


Brazil’s exports of beeswax in the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled 123 metric tons, 
valued at $119,650, reports the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States took 115 tons 
($111,050). 


SHELLAC IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


In 1948 the Netherlands imported 122 met- 
ric tons of shellac, valued at 380,000 guilders, 
the Central Bureau of Statistics reports. (1 
guilder— $0.38 in U.S. currency.) 


TURPENTINE AND ROSIN IMPORTS, 
NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of rosin in 1948 
totaled 11,169 hundredweight, valued at 
NZ£33,774; the United States supplied 10,290 
hundredweight. (1 hundredweight — 112 
pounds; NZ£1—$3.9696 in U. S. currency.) 
Imports in 1947 were 18,121 hundredweight, 
valued at NZ£60,591 (United States, 17,006 
hundredweight). 

Imports of natural turpentine dropped 
sharply in 1948 to 42,148 imperial gallons, 
valued at NZ£9,352; the United States ac- 
counted for almost the entire amount. In 
1947 such imports totaled 196,190 gallons, 
valued at NZ£65,565 (United States, 179,400 
gallons). Because mineral turpentine can 
be obtained from sources outside the dollar 
area, a tendency to increase its use is appar- 
ent. 
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Bags Bugs by Radio 


What is believed to be the first large- 
scale installation for killing insect life in 
grain through short waves is being built 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Inventor of the system is Dr. Geraldo 
Woertenbag Filho, who has been carry- 
ing on experiments of this kind since 
1934. He made trial experiments in 1946 
which brought official attention to his 
methods. 

Insect larvae and eggs normally pres- 
ent in grain are now usually killed 
through poisonous gases. The same 
amount of grain that could be purified 
in 24 hours by gas can be cleaned in 30 
seconds by Woertenbag’s method, it is 
claimed. 











Nonferrous 


Metals 


POWER SHORTAGE HAMPERS AUSTRIAN 
ALUMINUM OUTPUT 


Total Austrian production of primary alu- 
minum, originally estimated at 17,700 metric 
tons, is now expected to total only 14,000 tons 
in 1949. Aluminum output in 1948 totaled 
13,300 tons. 

The plant at Ranshofen, upper Austria, is 
now expected to produce only 9,000 tons 
instead of 12,700 tons as originally scheduled 
This is mainly because hydroelectric-power 
production during the first 5 months of the 
year fell considerably short of expectations 
Although power-producing capacity increased 
by about 7 percent over corresponding 1948 
figures, actual hydroelectric-power produc- 
tion during the first 5 months of 1949 was 21 
percent below the 1948 level. 

The Lend, Land Salzburg, aluminum plant, 
equipped with its own generating station and 
therefore not generally affected by power 
shortages, is still scheduled to produce 5,000 
tons of aluminum this year. 

Despite the reduction, Austrian aluminum 
production still will suffice to cover domestic 
requirements. Exports, however, which ordi- 
narily total about 30 to 40 percent of total 
output, will be reduced to a certain extent 


COPPER AND BRASS OPERATIONS, INDIA 


Copper smelting and refining operations 
and the manufacture of brass in India dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 continued to 
be hampered by power shortages, plant break- 
downs, and labor difficulties. However, pro- 
duction of refined copper totaled 1,537 tons, 
which was slightly more than the 1,336 tons 
refined in the fourth quarter of 1948. Cur- 
tailed operations in the brass rolling mill, 
however, resulted in the lowest output in the 
last several quarters—2,095 tons, a decrease 
of 155 tons from the fourth-quarter 1948 
output. 

The Nonferrous Metals Development Com- 
mittee met in New Delhi on January 21, 1949, 
to review the progress of the industry and 
to discuss the various problems affecting it 
After reviewing the over-all position, the 
Committee fixed production targets for 
various sections of the industry, with the 
ultimate object of attaining self-sufficiency 
in respect to semimanufactured metals and 
alloys. The following were the production 
targets for copper and brass: Fire-refined 
copper, 6,000—7,000 tons; electrolytic copper 
from copper and brass scrap, 20,000 tons; 
copper sheets, 6,000 tons; brass sheets, 35,- 


000 tons; and copper and brass tubes and 
shapes, 5,000 tons. In order to attain these 
objectives the Committee suggested to the 
Government of India the need to take ste 
to establish an electrolytic copper-refining 
plant to treat copper-bearing scrap. Inas. 
much as expansion plans require large 
amounts of capital which are difficult to fing 
at present, the Committee felt that the Goy. 
ernment should create favorable conditions 
to encourage industrial investment. 


INDONESIAN BAUXITE PRODUCTION anp 
EXPORTS INCREASE 


Production of bauxite in Indonesia during 
the first half of 1949 continued to rise, ang 
more than doubled the amount produced jp 
the first 6 months of 1948, and exports ip. 
creased by 85 percent. Output in this periog 
totaled 332,246 long tons, compared with 
143,148 tons in the first 6 months of 194 
and 287,838 tons in the second half of 1948 
If the production rate of the first half of 
1949 is held for the remainder of the year 
1949 will be a record year for Indonesjap 
bauxite production 

Exports of bauxite from Indonesia during 
the first half of 1949 amounted to 328,459 
long tons, compared with 177,224 tons in the 
corresponding months of 1948 and 265.877 
tons in the preceding 6-month period. Ex. 
ports went to practically the same destina. 
tions as in 1948. Most of the shipments 
were assigned to the United States, with 
smaller quantities going to Japan and 
Taiwan. 


LEAD AND ZINC DEPOSITS IN NIGERIA 


Keen interest is being displayed in the lead 
and zine deposits found in Nzeba, Ogoja 
Province, in eastern Nigeria. Although ex- 
tensive and prolonged investigations will be 
necessary before it is determined whether 
it will be financially profitable to work the 
deposits, Government officials and commer- 
cial miners are optimistic as to the possi- 
bilities The tentative conclusion is that 
the lead and zinc deposits will far surpass 
the Nigerfan tin resources in extent and 
value 


LEAD PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Swedish production of lead metal during 
1948 declined by 39 percent from the 1947 
level—to an estimated 6,000 metric tons 
The decline was attributed to a break-down 
of the Boliden Co.’s new electric smelter 
which caused that company’s lead output to 
drop to 4,500 tons as compared with 8,000 
tons in 1947 

Imports of lead metal during 1948, mainly 
from Belgium and Mexico, declined to a total 
of 13,674 tons from 17,763 tons in 1947, asa 
result of the tightening of import regulations 
Imports continued to decline during the first 
4 months of 1949, totaling only 3,686 tons. 

Because of the expansion of Sweden's elec- 
tric cable and battery industry, consumption 
requirements increased considerably in 1948, 
and were estimated by trade sources at more 
than 24,000 tons. Therefore, a considerable 
drawing on inventories was necessary to 
meet the increased demand and to offset the 
deficit created by the decline in production 
and imports. Since Boliden’s electric smelter 
is still under repair, scarcities of lead are 
anticipated when current stocks are depleted 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MIcA Exports, INDIA 


Although the mica industry in India suf- 
fered from lack of adequate transportation 
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facilities during the first quarter of 1949, 
roduction was not seriously affected. Ex- 
rts during the quarter were sustained and 
showed no appreciable change from the pre- 
ceding quarter. As shown in the accompany- 
ing table, the United States continued to be 
India’s best export market for mica. 


India’s Mica Laeports, First Quarter of 


1949 
{In thousands of pounds} 
Con- 
densers, 4 
: ’ Ground 
. f a ; 
Country of iain’ | plit — scrap 
destination tings am waste 
wash- 
ers 
Total 225 6, 119 25 3, 186 
United States 65 3, 970 a) 1, 324 
Canada “4 
United Kingdom 4 1, 50S 1, 761 
Belgium l ait 
Franct 1 206 2 
Germany 40 113 101 
2) 
Italy 10 32 
Netherlands 3 
Sweden 24 
Australia 4 2 
Japan 28 O66 
Other 2 
Sovrece: Unpublished records of the Collector of 
Customs, Madras, and daily list of exports issued by the 


Office Kquipment 
and Supplies 


Exports, UNITED KINGDOM 


The progress made by the British office- 
machine industry is illustrated by figures of 
the Office Appliance Trades Association in 
London. In the 12-month period ended April 
30, 1949, typewriter exports increased 292 
percent and accounting-machinery exports 
increased 285 percent over the 1946 figures. 
In 1935, £14,000 worth of typewriters were 
exported each month—the monthly figure is 
now £70,000. Accounting machinery exports 
amounted to £7,000 a month in 1935, and 
now are averaging £190,000 a month 


Exports, UNITED STATES 


United States exports of office machines in 
June totaled $7,930,000, compared with 
$7,323,000 in May This brings the 1949 
monthly average for the first 6 months to 
$7,279,000; the 1948 monthly average was 
$7,245,000 

June exports of accounting, bookkeeping, 
calculating, tabulating machines, and parts 
totaled $4,480,000, an increase of 349,000 
over the May figure 

Exports of typewriters and parts continued 
to increase in June, totaling $2,147,000, com- 
pared with $1,955,000 in May 

Addressing- and duplicating-machine ex- 
ports decreased in the month of June to 
$265,000 from the May figure of $351,000 

Cash registers and parts gained a little in 
June but still did not reach the April figure 
of $497,000. The exports for June totaled 
$429,000 as compared with the May figure of 
$418,000 

Total exports for the first 6 months of 
1949 are as follows: Accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, calculating, tabulating machines and 
parts, $24,421,000; addressing and duplicat- 
ing machines and parts, $1,692,000; cash 
registers and parts, $3,072,000; typewriters 
and parts, $11,674,000; staplers and staples, 
$520,000; dictating machines and _ parts, 
$982,000; mail-handling machines and parts, 
$221,000; check-handling machines and 
parts, $162,000; and miscellaneous office 
machines, $936,000. 
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Paper and 
Related Products 


Woop-PULP PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s production of chemical 
wood pulp in 1948 totaled 234,800 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), about 
90 percent of which was sulfite. This total 
was only slightly less than 1947 production 
of 235,210 tons. Mechanical pulp produc- 
tion increased to 69,100 tons in 1948 from 
57,300 tons in 1947. Current production is 
at about two-thirds of capacity, and 1949 
totals are expected to reach about 250,000 
tons of chemical and 75,000 tons of mechan- 
ical pulp. 

Exports of pulp in 1948 consisted of about 
39,500 tons of sulfite, bleached and un- 
bleached, valued at 407,910,000 crowns. (1 
crown =approximately $0.02 in U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


Woopb-PuLP PRODUCTION IN WESTERN 
ZONES OF GERMANY 


Production of wood pulp in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany in 1948 consisted of 194,000 
metric tons of chemical pulp and 181,000 
tons of mechanical pulp (1 metric ton- 
2,204.6 pounds.) Imports of 136,000 tons of 
chemical pulp and 15,000 tons of mechani- 
cal pulp provided for a total consumption 
of 526,000 tons, inasmuch as there were no 
exports. Estimated total production for 
1949 is 548,000 tons, nearly 78 percent of 
capacity, and will comprise some 308,000 tons 
of chemical and 240,000 tons of mechanical 
pulp. 

Production of pulp in the French Zone, 
excluding the Saar, during 1948 comprised 
about 57,000 tons of chemical and 40,000 tons 
of mechanical pulp. In 1949, these totals 
are expected to be 75,000 tons and 52,000 
tons, respectively. The total 1949 produc- 
tion estimated at 127,000 tons would be 67 
percent of capacity. 


NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Imports of newsprint into Ireland during 
the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 168,747 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight = 112 
pounds) valued at £340,209 (£1=approxi- 
mately $4.03 in U. S. currency), compared 
with 124,163 hundredweight valued at £228,- 
491 during the corresponding period of 1948. 


SITUATION IN PORTUGAL, 1948 


During the first 10 months of 1948 (latest 
data available), Portugal produced 5,476 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
of pulp, 5,508 tons of writing paper, 3,768 
tons of fine and medium printing paper, and 
1,536 tons of newsprint. Data for other paper 
items are not available. Paper and paper- 
board production in 1947 totaled 40,235 tons. 

Pulp imports in 1948 amounted to 14,256 
tons and were valued at 65,432 contos (1 
conto or 1,000 escudos = $40.39 in U. S. cur- 
rency), all of which originated in Scandi- 
navian countries, the major part in Sweden. 
In 1947, 20,637 tons of pulp were consumed. 

Imports of paper and paper products in 
1948 totaled 15,664 tons and were valued at 
155,813 contos, compared with 16,146 tons 
valued at 149,202 contos in 1947. 

Assuming a production of approximately 
40,000 tons of paper and paper products in 
1948, apparent consumption (production plus 
imports less exports) of paper and paper 
products for the year would amount to 54,600 
tons, compared with 55,234 tons in 1947. 
Trade sources report that the public demand 
for paper and products has shown a grad- 


ual consumption increase in Portugal. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 1948, however, it was 
difficult to obtain licenses to import from the 
United States, and occasionally from other 
countries, and therefore consumers may have 
been unable to obtain exactly what they de- 
sired. 

Exports of pulp in 1948 reached 2,420 tons, 
500 tons of which went to Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, 650 tons to France, and 1,270 tons to 
the United Kingdom. Exports of paper and 
paper products totaled 1,099 tons, chiefly to 
Portuguese colonies. 

A few large firms dominate both the im- 
ports of paper and paper products and the 
distribution of the domestic production. 
They carry fair-sized stocks and distribute 
their products through small wholesale and 
retail houses. A number of small importers 
have added one or more lines of paper to 
the miscellaneous products they handle, but 
they are not considered specialists as are the 
larger firms which deal exclusively in paper 
and paper products. Formerly importers 
supplied newsprint to the leading newspa- 
pers, but the papers now are importing direct 
to take advantage of a special tariff. 

Importers are having difficulty in obtaining 
permits for imports which must be paid for 
in dollars. Recently, owing to obstacles in 
the negotiation of bilateral trade agreements, 
importers have been denied import licenses 
from time to time for paper items from the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Swe- 
den. Although this is reported to have had 
an upsetting effect, the trade believes that 
imports, together with domestic production, 
will be sufficient for ordinary requirements 
during 1949. Stocks are reported to be nor- 
mal, with a few scattered shortages. 

The outlook for expanding the sale of 
United States products is not favorable 
partly because prices of United States paper 
delivered to Portugal generally are higher 
than European prices, and also because of 
difficulties in obtaining permits to import 
from dollar areas, according to Portuguese 
trade sources. 


PULP EXPORTS INCREASE, NORWAY 


Norwegian exports of pulp and paper in 
the first 5 months of 1949 were valued at 
242,000,000 crowns (1 crown=approximately 
$0.20, in U. S. currency), compared with 224,- 
500,000 crowns in the corresponding period 
of 1948. This increase was the result of 
greater shipments of pulp, exports of paper 
and board having declined. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


EMSLAND CRUDE OIL REFINED AT WESSEL- 
ING, GERMANY 


Restrictions imposed on the production of 
crude oil from the Emsland District in Ger- 
many were removed following the conclusion 
of an agreement with the Shell group which 
provides for the processing of a portion of 
the production from this district, at the 
Wesseling refinery near Cologne. 

Difficulties encountered in disposing of the 
increased output from Emsland led to the 
original order limiting production. 


NEW PIPE LINE FROM IRAQ TO TRIPOLI, 
LEBANON 


Test pumping has begun on the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co.’s new 16-inch, 90,000-B ’‘D capacity 
crude oil pipe line from the Kirkuk oil field 
in Iraq to Tripoli, Lebanon. Crude has not 
yet been pumped directly from the field but 
from storage tanks at Haditha. Full utiliza- 
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tion of the new line, which runs parallel to 
the old 12-inch line, will be made this year. 
The new line will greatly increase Iraq's 


production capacity of crude oil. It will not, 
however, solve the major problem of refining 
the production in the Middle East. The re- 
finery at Tripoli, though it has been built up 
in recent years, has never been able to refine 
the crude pumped by the original 12-inch 
line. In order to supply Europe’s needs for 
petroleum, the increased quantity of crude 
oil pumped to Tripoli will have to be shipped 
by tanker to European refineries until the 
Haifa refinery is again in operation and ready 
to refine part of the Kirkuk field production. 
The reopening date of the Consolidated Re- 
finery at Haifa is still indefinite and the run 
of crude through this section of the Kirkuk 
field 12-inch line has been halted. The 
planned construction of a 16-inch line to 
run parallel to this section of the pipe-line 
system also is held up pending action on the 
future operation of the Haifa refinery. 


NEW SWEDISH REFINERY TO BEGIN 
OPERATIONS 


Refinery capacity in Sweden is expected to 
be doubled in October 1949 when the new 
Koppartrans refinery near Goteborg goes on 
stream. 

Capacity of the new unit will be in excess 
of 3,000,000 barrels annually with product 
output, by volume, expected to be as follows 
(percent): Motor gasoline, 26; gas oil, 12; 
heavy fuel oils, 55; and other products, 7. 

The crude oil to be processed will be im- 
ported entirely from sterling sources. 


AQUILA REFINERY EXPANSION APPROVED, 
TRIESTE 


Expansion and modernization of the 
Aquila refinery in Trieste, involving an ex- 
penditure of about $8,500,000, is expected to 
start soon. The project has been approved 
by ECA which is to provide funds for half 
the cost. When work is completed the Aquila 
refinery will be one of the most modern re- 
fineries in Europe and will be able to produce 
high-octane gasoline and special lubricating 
oils in addition to its present range of prod- 
ucts. 

During the month of July 1949, with the 
refinery operating at 85 percent of capacity, 
about 38,000 metric tons (roughly 275,000 
barrels) of crude oil were processed. 


Radios 


MANUFACTURE IN FINLAND 


Radio receivers and radio components are 
manufactured in Finland by nine firms, one 
of which is a subsidiary of Philips and op- 
erates under Dutch patent licensing agree- 
ments. Production of receivers in Finland 
during the 9-month period ended April 1949 
was estimated at 67,500 sets. The quantity 
manufactured is reported to be sufficient only 
for replacements. 


NUMBER OF RADIOS INCREASED, HUNGARY 


The number of radio receivers in use in 
Hungary was 508,000 as of May 1, 1949, an 
8.4 percent increase over the number in use 
on December 31, 1948. 


a 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND, GUATEMALA 


An estimated 40,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Guatemala, of which 40 percent were 
manufactured prior to 1939. About 95 per- 
cent of the radios are of United States manu- 
facture. Approximately 80 percent of the 
radios in use are table models. Small, com- 
pact, tropicalized radios equipped with short- 
wave and standard broadcast bands are pre- 
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ferred. A demand exists for 5- and 6-tube 
models of 112- to 6-volt battery sets in areas 
where electric power is not available. 


ICELAND’S SUPPLY OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


An estimated 41,000 radio receivers were in 
use in Iceland in 1948, compared with 31,500 
in 1946. Principal sources of supply for re- 
ceivers were the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom. 


NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVERS IN SWEDEN 


The number of licensed radio receivers in 
Sweden on June 30, 1949, was 2,069,094, com- 
pared with 2,054,303 on March 31, 1949, and 
2,025,099 on December 31, 1948. Approxi- 
mately 299 licensed sets are in use per 1,009 
persons. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of radio apparatus from the United 
Kingdom during 1948 totaled £11,931,316, an 
increase of approximately 17 percent over 
1947 exports. (1 pound=$4.03 in U. S. cur- 
rency.) 

Increased exports in 1948 are indicative of 
the progress of the British program for ex- 
panding export trade. The export goal for 
radio apparatus during 1949 has been in- 
creased by the British Government to £1,320,- 
000 monthly from £1,200,000 at the end of 
1948 and £1,000,000 per month in mid-1948 


PRODUCTION AND ASSEMBLY OF RECEIVERS 
AND PaRTs, URUGUAY 


Radio receivers are produced in Uruguay by 
three firms, one of which is controlled by 
United States interests. In addition, 20 firms 
assemble sets from domestic and imported 
components. Data on production are not 
available. 


Railway 
kqui pment 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Locomotives and accessortes imported into 
Brazil during the fourth quarter of 1948 
weighed 2,834 metric tons, of which 2,690 tons 
were from the United States. Imports of 
railway cars and parts totaled 956 metric tons 
of which 450 tons were from the United 
States. During the corresponding period in 
1947 the quantities were 3,525 tons for loco- 
motives and accessories, 4,692 tons for rail- 
Way cars and parts of which 3,137 and 2,087 


metric tons respectively, were from the 
United States. 
During the entire year 1948 imports of 


locomotives and accessories totaled 10,824 
metric tons and of railway cars and parts 
6,178 tons; the United States supplied 9,896 
and 4,129 metric tons, respectively. 


SUPPLY SITUATION IMPROVED, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


The number of serviceable freight cars in 
the Bizonal Area of Germany amounted to 
238,752 as of July 2, 1949, as compared with 
237,425 serviceable cars as of June 18. The 
locomotive position also is reported to have 
improved and is adequate to take care of all 
present traffic demands. 


SITUATION IN KENYA 


A shortage of railway equipment is con- 
tributing heavily to a serious congestion 
of the Kilindini Harbor in Mombasa, 
Kenya, which is expected to grow steadily 
worse for the next few months. A consid- 
erable amount of railway rolling stock has 
been ordered and a few locomotives and 


freight cars have been received, but antj. 
quated rolling stock, which was Slated to 
be taken out of service, is being kept in 
operation. However, there appears little 
hope of obtaining additional railway equip. 
ment prior to 1951. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BrRazIzi 


Production of natural raw rubber jn 
Brazil, based on purchase figures of the 
Rubber Credit Bank and shipments to qo. 
mestic consuming markets, in June 1949 
amounted to 1,282,294 kilograms (1 kilo. 
gram = 2.2046 pounds) compared with 1,676. 
450 kilograms in the preceding month anq 
1,479,085 kilograms in June 1948. 

Cumulative production of natural raw 
rubber in Brazil in the first half of 1949 
amounted to 14,734,068 kilograms, compared 
with 13,018,969 kilograms in the correspond. 
ing period of 1948. 

Shipments of natural rubber from pro. 
ducing to consuming points of Brazil ip 
June 1949 amounted to 1,626,946 kilograms, 
compared with 1,027,002 kilograms in the 
preceding month, and 563,058 kilograms in 
June 1948 

Cumulative shipments of natural rubber 
from producing to consuming points of 
Brazil in the first half of 1949 totaled 8270.. 
566 kilograms, as compared with 7,915,925 
kilograms shipped in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub. 
ber Credit Bank at the shipping and con- 
suming points of Brazil on June 30, 1949 
amounted to 13,830,261 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 15,846,120 kilograms at the end 


of May 1949, and 10,699,980 kilograms on 
June 30, 1948. Stocks of natural rubber 
held by independent exporters from the 


States of Para and Bahia on June 30, 1949, 
were tentatively estimated as close to 39,000 
kilograms, as compared with 67,000 kilo- 
grams at the end of May. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS, HUNGARY 


The Hungarian rubber industry is reported 
to have increased its production by 38 per- 
cent over last year. One factory is manufac- 
turing two new types of rubber boots for 
women. The so-called peasant (work) boots 
are very much in demand. The factory has 
increased its production from 250,000 pairs 
last year to 360,000 pairs this year. The out- 
put of rubber foam (for seats and cushions), 
started at the rate of 1,000 kilograms per 
month, has been increased to 3,000 kilograms 
per month and by the end of 1949 is expected 
to reach 6,000 kilograms per month. (1 kilo- 
gram — 2.2046 pounds.) 


FRODUCTION IN INDONESIA 


Production of estate rubber in Indonesia 
in May 1949 was 13,913 metric tons compared 
with 13,065 tons in April and 14,003 tons in 
March. No figures are available for native 
production, but it is fairly steady, fluctuating 
with world prices and changes in the induce- 
ments paid by the Government to stimulate 
such production. The number of estates in 
production is estimated to have risen from 
460 in March to 466 in May, and the planted 
area from 834,993 acres to 857,874 acres. Es- 
tate stocks were reported as 13,521 tons in 
March, 12,204 tons in April, and 12,776 tons 
in May. 

Exports in May 1949 were 23,557 metric tons, 
compared with exports of 44,845 tons in April 
and 26,341 tons in March. The April ship- 
ments were exceptionally large because the 
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trade was stimulated by the Government's 
reduction of the export tax from 4.6 to 2.8 
guilder cents per kilogram. This reduction 
prought rubber out of hoarding and sent it 
into the market for shipment during the low- 
tax month. 

Of the May exports, the United States 
pought 10,062 metric tons, Singapore, 7,789 
tons, and the Netherlands, 3,614 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS, KOREA 


Production of truck tires in southern 
Korea totaled 9,931 units in 1948 and 17,579 
in the first 5 months of 1949. Considerable 
progress is evident in the increasing rate of 
production, it having reached and surpassed 
the rate in prewar 1937. The average 
monthly production in 1937 was 1,000 units; 
in 1948 it was 828 units, and in the first 5 
months of 1949 was 1,517 units. 

The output of bicycle tires showed even 
more progress. The total in 1948 was 110,899 
pairs and in the first 5 months of 1949 it was 


47,488 pairs. The monthly average in 1937 
was 5,000 pairs; in 1948 production had 
risen to 9,242 pairs; and in the first 5 


months of 1949 to 9,497 pairs. 

Production of rubber shoes totaled 22,688,- 
492 pairs in 1948, but declined to 6,817,006 
pairs in the first 5 months of 1949. The 
monthly average was 1,890,708 pairs in 1948, 
but decreased to 1,363,401 pairs in the first 
5 months of 1949. 

Rice rollers produced in 1948 amounted to 
51,538 pairs and in the first 5 months of 
1949 to 17,032 pairs. The monthly average 
was 4,000 pairs in 1937; it was 4,293 pairs in 
1948; and 3,406 pairs in the first 5 months 
of 1949. 

These are the four leading products of the 
rubber industry selected for recording in 
the Statistical Summation, Republic of 
Korea, May 1949. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Swedish output of tires for the first half 
of 1949 is officially reported to have been 
approximately 185,000 units, including 110,- 
000 passenger car and 75,000 truck and bus 
tires. The figure for passenger-car sizes al- 
ready has reached two-thirds of the total 
1948 production of 163,000 (revised figure) 
and the number of heavy-duty tires is 48 
percent of the 1948 output of 156,000 tires 

Estimates for 1949 production as a whole 
indicate an increase in the total output to 
between 340,000 and 360,000 units, or about 
30,000 units above the 1948 level of 319,000 
units. The Industrial Commission believes 
that this production will be made up of 
180,000 passenger-car tires and 160,000 to 
170,000 truck and bus tires. The lower pro- 
duction expected in the second half of the 
year takes into consideration the Swedish 
custom of closing manufacturing plants for 
2 weeks in July to allow employees summer 
vacations 


Shipbuilding 


BaRGES EQUIPPED WITH DIESEL MOoTors, 
BELGIUM 


Large operators of barges in Belgium have 
equipped their tow-barges with Diesel motors 
to make them independent of tug charges 
and to meet the demand for faster interior 
transport 

These owners are said generally to prefer 
Belgian, German, or Netherlands makes of 
Diesel marine engines which are priced from 
200,000 to 600,000 Belgian francs. The aver- 
age price paid is reported to be 375,000 Bel- 
gian francs. (43.7732 Belgian francs=$1 in 
U. S. currency at current legal rate.) The 
average price for a United States Diesel motor 
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is only 150,000 Belgian francs, and small 
operators of barges give it preference. 

It is believed that in the near future a 
considerable number of United States Diesel 
marine engines will be purchased for installa- 
tion on barges owned by independent oper- 
ators of 1 to 3 units, who are aware of the 
competition from the motor-equipped barges. 


NEW VESSEL Put INTO SERVICE, BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA 


The Thorstrand, one of three new British 
vessels to be put into service by the Canadian 
South African Line, arrived at Kilindini 
Harbor, in Mombasa, Kenya, in June 1949, 
to inaugurate a regular service between 
Montreal, Canada, and the main British East 
African ports as far north as Mombasa. This 
vessel is 3,712 gross registered tons, has a 
length of 387 feet and a breadth of 53 feet. 
It has a deadweight capacity of 6,265 tons, 
and a capacity of 378,570 cubic feet bale 
space. 

Included in the provisions for handling 
cargo are four holds and one deep tank for 
vegetable oils. There are 12 power-operated 
derricks, each of 5-ton capacity, and one der- 
rick for heavy lifts of up to 30 tons. The 
Thorstrand has electric winches and wind- 
lasses. 


CABOTAGE ACTIVITIES, COLOMBIA 


A new shipping company, the Cia. Colom- 
biana de Cabotage, Ltda., has been formed to 
engage in cabotage activities. It will operate 
two 1,500-ton ships, the Pereira and the 
Medellin, both Swedish-built vessels. 

The Flota Mercante Grancolombiana also 
has been authorized to enter into cabotage 
shipping. It is reported that the Flota will 
operate cabotage service from Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, to Cumana, Venezuela, with three 
ships of about 1,000 tons each, chartered 
from Europe. 


DANISH EXPORTS 


Ships valued at 81,227,000 crowns were 
exported from Denmark during 1948. (1 
crown = approximately US$0.2084. ) 


Gross TONNAGE INCREASED, ICELAND 


The merchant and fishing fleet in Iceland 
was substantially increased during 1948. Al- 
though the total number of vessels decreased 
from 732 in 1947 to 718 in 1948 the gross 
tonnage increased from 60,338 to 82,520, an 
addition of 22,182 tons. The 718 vessels con- 
sisted of 69 steamships (41,850 gross tons); 
500 motor ships of more than 12 gross tons 
(39,618 gross tons); and 149 motor vessels 
under 12 tons (1,052 gross tons). 

During 1948, 14 motor vessels were added 
to the fleet, including two large ships—one 
3,997 gross tons obtained from the United 
States and the other 2,905 gross tons from 
Denmark. Forty motor ships were eliminated 
during the year; 28 being dismantled, 8 
stranded, sunk, or wrecked, 3 converted, and 
1 sold to Denmark. Although the net de- 
crease in motor ships amounted to 26 units, 
gross tonnage increased by 9,176 tons. 

The number of steamships actually added 
during the year amounted to 14 of which one 
was the Haeringur (4,724 tons, herring float- 
ing factory purchased in the United States 
and converted). Two steamships were dis- 
posed of; one was sold to Sweden; the other 
was found unseaworthy. 

Iceland's fishing fleet was increased by 10 
new ocean-going trawlers (included in above 
figures) arranged for under the new Recon- 
struction Program started in the fall of 1944. 
Twelve additional trawlers being built in the 
United Kingdom are scheduled for delivery in 
1949 and 1950. In all, Iceland has 692 fishing 
vessels, accounting for 53,576 gross tons. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil exported 73,000 tons of cotton in 
the period January 1 through July 27, 1949, 
states a foreign trade magazine. Of the 
60,000 tons of cotton allotted to the United 
Kingdom, 75 percent already has been pur- 
chased by that country. As of July 27, 1949, 
42,000 tons of cotton were left in stock in 
Brazil. 


EXPORTS, INDIA 


Exports of cotton from Eastern India in 
the period, September 1, 1948, to July 21, 
1949, and in the like period of 1947-48 (in 
bales), according to a foreign trade publica- 
tion were as follows (1947-48 figures are 
shown in parentheses): United Kingdom, 
22,321 (66,851); the Continent, 156,541 (342,- 
562); China, 22,601 (228,689); Japan, 47,184 
(202,686); United States, 20,173 (42,454); and 
other, 5,094 (25,065). 


NEw Factory To BE BUILT IN KENYA 


A new £250,000 cotton-yarn and piece- 
goods factory is to be built at Kisumu, Kenya, 
states a foreign trade publication. This plant 
will be built by British firms. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE Goons, U. K. 


Exports of cotton piece goods from the 
United Kingdom in the 6-month period 
ended June 30, 1949, in square yards, were 
as follows (figures for 1948 in parentheses) : 
Grey, unbleached, 28,484,000 (21,650,000); 
white, bleached, 123,952,000 (91,025,000); 
printed, 2,579,000 (1,054,000); piece-dyed, 1,- 
650,000 (1,044,000); and colored, 33,034,000 
(24,144,000) , according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 

Exports in the first 6 months of 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


U. Ks ERaports of Cotton Piece-Goods in 
First Six Months of 1947, 1948, and 1949 


{In thousands of square yards] 


Country of destination 1947 | 1948 1949 


British West Africa 28,107 | 53,713 75, 884 
India and Pakistan 4,357 | 11,723 74, O87 
Australia 21,857 | 39,962 | 60,919 
South Africa 32, 563 | 27,995 | 54,303 
New Zealand. 11,775 | 12,812 20, 634 
Canada “ 3,406 | 12,645 19, 237 
British East Africa 8,369 | 24,107 | 2, 839 
Malaya 16,386 | 17,826 12, 469 
Irish Republic 2, 538 6, 120 11, 357 
Southern Rhodesia 5, 856 6, 403 11, 195 
Belgian Congo 1, 459 3, 558 8, 440 
British West Indies 2,770 | 2,987 &, 099 
Argentina. .....-. 3,166 | 1,977 7, 446 
Ceyion........ 1,313 7, 462 7, 069 
Iran “ 1,429 2, 463 4, 435 
French West Africa and 

Equatorial Africa 3, 819 2, 977 3, 803 
Sweden — 3, 051 6, 917 3, 768 
United States 3, 683 5, 943 3, 329 
Turkey 3, O88 3, 206 2, 673 
Burma._. 45, 608 | 30, 750 2, 537 
Iraq 3, 964 4, 999 2, 395 
Switzerland 2, 382 3, 311 1, 209 
Belgium 933 1, 701 1, 159 


Source: British Board of Trade. 


NEW PLANT EXPECTED TO REDUCE IMPORT 
REQUIREMENTS, IRAQ 

Iraq's import requirements for cotton yarn 

are expected to be sharply reduced by the 


output of a new cotton plant which is sched- 
uled for completion in 1951. The country 
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hopes to attain complete self-sufficiency in 
output of yarn from both locally grown and 
imported cotton. 


Exports, MEXICO 


Mexico exported 217,752 bales of cotton in 
the period August 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, 
according to trade estimates. This compares 
with officially recorded exports of ginned cot- 
ton for the period August 1, 1948, to May 31, 
1949, of 378,582 metric quintals, equivalent 
to 166,924 bales of 500 pounds each. 


W ool and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of Argentine wool amounted to 
57,328 metric tons from October 1, 1948. 
through June 30, 1949. Of this amount, 
33,353 tons were destined for the United 
States. 


Woo. ExporTs, URUGUAY 


Uruguayan wool exports amounted to 77,- 
332 bales, weighing approximately 480 kilo- 
grams each, up to and including the third 
quarter of the 1948-49 wool season, compared 
with 140,071 bales shipped during the first 
three quarters in the 1947-48 season. This 
represents a decrease of about 45 percent. 
Sales to the United States in the third quar- 
ter of the 1948-49 wool season totaled 3,572 
bales compared with 17,347 during the like 
period of 1947-48. For the first 9 months 
of the 1948-49 wool season the United States 
continued to be the principal purchaser of 
Uruguayan wool, receiving 32,829 bales of 
the total of 77,332. This was about 43 per- 
cent of all wool exported. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


JUTE-GooDs OUTPUT, GREECE 


Jute bags are produced in Greece from bur- 
lap manufactured locally from imported jute 
fibers. The domestic industry is made up of 
five comparatively small plants with about 
5,500 spindles and 550 looms. Postwar jute- 
goods output is still 50 percent below prewar 
and amounts to approximately 2,000 tons a 
year. Bag production, however, has risen to 
about 70 percent of total jute-goods output. 
Production in 1948 amounted to 1,400 tons, 
and of jute cloth, cordage and twine, 600 tons, 
as compared with 1,350 tons and 550 tons, 
respectively, in 1947. 

Locally produced jute bags generally com- 
ply with international specifications as to 
size, but their weight is lower. Manufactur- 
ers state that reduced weight is counterbal- 
anced by better quality of jute, however. 

Greek jute-goods mills depend exclusively 
on India and Pakistan for their supply of 
jute fibers. Because of import restrictions, 
supplies have been insufficient and substitute 
fibers are being imported. Total orders in 
the first half of 1949 were estimated at 2,000 
tons of jute and substitutes. 


LOCAL PRODUCTION OF FIBER CROPS 
ENCOURAGED, IRAQ 


A project is being considered in Iraq 
whereby a factory will be established to sup- 
ply a large part of Iraq’s requirements of 
burlap sacks, hessian and jute yarn, using 
local raw materials. A local bank, partly 
Government-controlled, will help to finance 
this project. 

During 1948, 2,292,107 burlap bags were 
imported from India, as well as 222 tons of 
hessian cloth. Iraq’s annual requirements 
for burlap bags, hessian and jute yarn, have 
been estimated at between 5,000 and 6,000 
tons. The output of the proposed factory 
will be approximately 3.000 tons, or about 
50 percent of annual needs. 
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Cultivation of jute and hemp on agricul- 
tural experimental farms in Iraq has re- 
portedly been successful. The sponsoring 
bank plans to encourage local cultivation of 
jiljil (deccan hemp) and jute on a commer- 
cial sCale to provide raw material for the 
proposed factory. 


Wearing Apparel 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


About 50 firms in Belgium are engaged in 
the manufacture of ready-made clothing, in- 
cluding men’s work, town, dress, and sports 
wear, raincoats, and tropical clothes, as well 
as women’s gloves, outerwear, and underwear, 
neckwear. corsets, hats and caps, umbrellas, 
and other items. Production varies with 
changes in weather and exchange restric- 
tions. 

During 1948, Belgium imported only 27,- 
972,000 francs worth of men’s, youths’ and 
boys’ outerwear from the United States as 
compared with 380,654,000 francs in 1947 
The major portion of the 1947 imports was 
reported to consist of United States Army 
surplus clothing which was taken over by the 
Belgian Government. This also is true of 
the imports for 1948. 

Belgian production together with imports 
from the Netherlands is more than sufficient 
to meet requirements. Clothing worn in 
Belgium is of heavier cloth than that used 
in the United States and patterns are differ- 
ent. For these reasons, the United States is 
not expected to find Belgium a very good 
market for clothing in the immediate future 
[mports into Belgium in 1949 probably will 
be well below those of 1948 with the excep- 
tion of those from the Netherlands 


HOSIERY PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of full-fashioned hosiery in 
Canadian mills increased by 27 percent during 
the period 1942-48. Output in 1948 totaled 
3,086,000 dozen pairs as compared with 2,830,- 
000 dozen pairs in 1947. Nylon-hosiery pro- 
duction which constituted 74 percent of all 
full-fashioned output in 1947, rose to 89 per- 
cent of the total in 1948 and, according to 
estimates, might exceed 90 percent during 


1949. The largest item produced throughout 
1948 and into 1949 was 30-denier service 
sheer. 


Exports of full-fashioned stockings in 
postwar years have averaged less than half 
the prewar level of approximately 500,000 
dozen pairs annually. Exports in 1948 of 
220,841 dozen pairs amounted to approxi- 
mately 74 percent of the 1947 total. During 
1948, the Union of South Africa took 185,224 
dozen pairs; Newfoundland, 11,019 dozen 
pairs; Switzerland, 4,790 dozen pairs; and 
Trinidad, 4,530 dozen pairs 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF SYNIHETIC- 
Fur SNow SUvIT 


A new synthetic-fur suit is being worn by 
Canada’s armed forces, according to a for- 
eign trade publication. This suit was de- 
scribed as being a hooded, Eskimo-type, snow 
suit made of nylon fur. The fur was devel- 
oped by Canadian scientists. According to 
reports, it can be woven, processed, and dyed 
to resemble any other fur so closely that it 
cannot be distinguished from the original. 
It is said to be mothproof, fire-resistant, 
washable with soap and water, and very 
durable. It is also inexpensive; its cost being 
far below the retail price for natural fur 
coats. The synthetic fur suits weigh about 
1014, pounds. 





Ground was broken recently for the con- 
struction of the new 30,000-bpd refinery at 
Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela. 


Tobacco and | 
Related Products 


CUBAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of tobacco from Cuba during the 
first 6 months of 1949 were valued at about 
$14,000,000—1.2 percent less than during the 
corresponding period of 1948. The 16,200,009 
pounds (unstemmed equivalent) of unmany. 
factured leaf exported was about 1 percent 
less than in the first half of 1948 

Exports of unstemmed filler and Wrapper 
in the first half of 1949 declined 33 and 12 
percent, respectively, as compared with the 
like period in 1948, principally because Spain 
took less unstemmed filler and the Unite 
States and Canada less wrapper. However 
exports of stemmed filler and scrap increaseg 
chiefly because the United States took more 
than in the like period of 1948 

Only 13,000,000 cigars were exported during 
the first half of 1949—one-third less than jp 
the like period of 1948. The drop was largely 
occasioned by a shortage of dollars in Spain, 
which suspended imports of Cuban cigars iy 
February 1949. Furthermore, British Africa 
took only 77,225 cigars as compared with 
924,626 in the first half of 1948 

Cigarette exports amounted to only 7,800.. 
000 pieces—about half the number exported 
in the first 6 months of 1948. Peru, which 
had consistently taken several million Cuban 
cigarettes yearly, took only 5,000 in the first 
half of 1949 

The United States imported about 810. 
400,000 worth of leaf tobacco and cigars from 
Cuba in the first 6 months of 1949—26 percent 
more than in the comparable period of 1948 
and about three-fourths of the value of al] 
Cuban tobacco exports. It took 38 percent 
more stemmed filler, 34 percent more un- 
stemmed filler, 58 percent more scrap, and 
10 percent more cigars, but 9 percent less 
wrapper than during the first 6 months of 
1948 

Cuban imports of United States cigarettes 
which account for about 99 percent of the 
total value of imported tobacco products 
were a record-breaking 4,700,000 packages in 
the first quarter of 1949. However, prelimi- 
nary information from importers indicates 
that second-quarter imports will total only 
3,700,000 packages. Imports are expected to 
drop further in future months, reflecting an 
expected decline in retail demand 


EXPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from 
Southern Rhodesia during the 1948-49 mar- 
keting season (April 1948-March 1949) in- 
creased 36 percent over those for the pre- 
ceding season, to a total of 66,141,347 pounds 
as shown in the accompanying table 


Southern Rhodesia: Earports of Tt nmanu 


factured Tobacco, by Type, 1947-458 
and 1948-49 Seasons 

ot 1047-48 1948~49 

P : ah n SeCasol 

Pounds Pounds 

Purkish 2,810, 244 2, 930, Of 
Flue-cured, total 45, 478, 460 62, 863, 82 
Leaf $3, 317, 348 47, 531, 38 
Stripped 12, 161, 121 15, 332, 44 
Fire-cured, total BN, 167 327, 528 
Leaf JAH, GSS 159,014 
Stripped 125, 179 168, 51 
Other , OF 10, 995 
rotal, all types 48, 683, 53 66, 141, 
Sorvrece: Vol. XVII, No. 6, Economie and Statistica 


Bulletin of Southern Rhodesia 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Air Lines Announce Air-Cargo 
Rate Reduction 


A 30 percent reduction in air-cargo rates to 
Mexico, Central and South America, and the 
Caribbean area was announced recently by 
Pan American World Airways and Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways. The reduced rates went 
into effect August 1, 1949. 

Transportes Aereos Centroamericanos, S. A. 
(TACA), announced new air-freight 
rates between New Orleans and Honduras. 
These rates are designed to be competitive 
with those announced by Pan American. 


also 


Test Pumping Begun on 
Iraq’s New Pipe Line 
Test pumping has begun on the Iraq 
Petroleum Co.'s 16-inch duplicate pipe line 
from Kirkuk to Tripoli, which is scheduled 
to carry the equivalent of 90,000 barrels a 
day. At the moment, oil is not being pumped 
from the field but from storage tanks at 
Haditha where the pipe lines from Haifa and 
Tripoli meet. The section from Haditha to 
Kirkuk is expected to be in operation before 
the end of the year 

Reports reaching the American Embassy in 
London point out that despite the increase 
in recent years in the refinery at Tripoli, this 
plant has never been able to refine the crude 
oil received through the original 12-inch 
pipe line, and, in face of the present difficult 
refinery position in the Middle East arising 
from the closing of the Haifa refineries, the 
opening of the pipe line from Kirkuk to 
Tripoli will place an additional burden on 


Per ordinary full-rate word i 
Per word for code telegrams 
Per word for press telegrams 


The actual rates to be charged to the pub- 
lic within the new ceilings will be settled for 
telegrams outgoing from each country by the 
Government of that country, subject to noti- 
fication to all the others. Rates higher than 
the new ceilings may not be charged in any 
of the countries without 3 months’ previous 
notice to all the others for consultation 

So far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, there is no present intention to raise 
any rates. The decisions of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Conference recently 
held in Paris, however, which are at present 
under consideration, will probably involve 
world-wide changes (with effect from July 
1950) in the classification of international 
telegrams to all destinations; and these 
changes are likely to include the abolition 
of the separate rates for code telegrams and 
for “deferred” telegrams and reductions in 
the rates for ordinary full-rate telegrams, to- 
gether with adjustments in the rates and 
conditions of letter-telegrams. Press tele- 
grams from the United Kingdom are unlikely 
to be affected 


September 12. 1949 


Present ceilings 


ls. 
ls. 


4d. or 6', cents 6d. or 


an already overworked tanker fleet, which 
will be required to transport the crude oil 
to refineries some considerable distance from 
the eastern Mediterranean coast. 


Proposed Revision of 
Bermuda Telecommunications 
Agreement 


The General Post Office of Great Britain 
has released the following information con- 
cerning the recent Bermuda Telecommunica- 
tions Agreement renegotiation: 

At the request of the United States Govern- 
ment, a meeting was held in London last 
week to revise the Bermuda Agreement of 
1945. The Bermuda Agreement was signed 
by representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, and Southern 
Rhodesia. All these countries were repre- 
sented at the London meeting and, in addi- 
tion, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

The Bermuda Agreement established ceil- 
ing rates for telegrams in either direction 
between the United States and countries of 
the British Commonwealth, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States now desires free- 
dom to raise the charges to the public in 
the United States on outgoing telegrams to 
distant Commonwealth countries to levels 
above the Bermuda ceiling. 

The representatives present at the meet- 
ing decided unanimously to recommend to 
their respective governments to approve a 
revised agreement providing for higher ceil- 
ings, as follows: 


Proposed ceilings 

6d. or 30 cents 2s. or 40 cents 

or 20 cents ls. 4d. or 262, cents 
10 cents 


Baghdad, Iraq, Expands 
Power-Plant Facilities 


The Baghdad (Iraq) 
is now constructing a 
alternator to be 


Light & Power Co 
12,500-kilowatt turbo 
used in addition to its 
16,000-kilowatt generator already in opera- 
tion. The units generated by the existing 
plants during 1948 totaled 36,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. The total number of consumers 
in Baghdad is approximately 40,000. 


New Radio Broadcast Station 
Opened in Monterrey, Mexico 


Radiodifusora XEOK, Edificio Sociedad de 
Viajantes, was recently established in Mont- 
errey, Mexico. The business operations of 
this firm are those of a commercial radio 
broadcasting station with the usual ‘“com- 
mercials” and musical programs. 

The American Consulate at Monterrey re- 
ports that this new commercial radio broad- 
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casting station is the latest installed in that 
city where 12 are already in existence. It 
is operating under call letters XEOK with 
a frequency of 950 kilocycles and 500 kilo- 
watts power. Its remote-control tower is 
located at the Roma highway and Calzada 
Madero. 


India and Australia Sign 
Air Transport Agreement 


An air transport agreement was signed in 
New Delhi on July 11, 1949, by representa- 
tives of the Government of India and Aus- 
tralia. The agreement permits an Aus- 
tralian carrier to transit India on two routes 
to the United Kingdom while an Indian 
carrier is similarly accorded two routes to 
Australia via Singapore and intermediate 
points. 

According to the U. S. Embassy at New 
Delhi, a special feature of the agreement is 
a provision that the aeronautical authori- 
ties of the two countries shall jointly pre- 
determine the amount of traffic that would 
require air transportation between the ter- 
ritories of the two countries. Accommoda- 
tion for half such requirements may be pro- 
vided by the Indian air line and half by 
the Australian air line—subject to a reason- 
able degree of flexibility. 


Serious Congestion Reported 
at Two South African Ports 


Both Durban and Port Elizabeth in South 
Africa report considerable port congestion as 
many ships which were loaded in the United 
Kingdom before the import-control deadline 
are arriving in the Union of south Africa. 
In Port Elizabeth some of the vessels have 
waited in the roadstead as long as 17 days, 
but the average waiting time has been 5 days. 

Scarcity of railway trucks in which to move 
landed cargo inland is also an important 
factor in the congestion at these ports, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Embassy at Pretoria. 

The number of United States vessels calling 
at Union ports has fallen off as compared 
with 1948, owing largely to the effect of the 
controls imposed earlier on imports from the 
non-sterling area. Shipping circles believe 
that the full effects of import controls will 
not be felt until the last quarter of this year. 


East and South Africa Linked 
by New Coastal Air Service 


The British Overseas Airways Corporation 
opened a weekly service on June 18, 1949, on 
a trial basis linking East Africa with South 
Africa by a coastal route through Portuguese 
East Africa. The American Consulate at 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika, reports that, 
owing to the success which it achieved dur- 
ing its first 6 weeks of operation, the service 
has now become a permanent feature. This 
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Dominican Republie’s Exports and Imports Carried Largely 
by Foreign-Flag Vessels 
By ANGEL R. Marrero, American Embassy, Dominican Republic 


Most of the Dominican Republic’s sea-borne commerce is carried in merchant ships 
In physical volume, sugar exports account for nearly 65 percent of 
the total export trade, and practically all of this dominant commodity is transported to 
markets in England and in Canada in British merchant vessels. 
export trade is carried chiefly by American, Dutch, and French merchant ships. 

Exports from the Dominican Republic to the United States, consisting chiefly of cacao 
and coffee, are carried largely in vessels flying the United States flag (80 percent), with 
Dominican and Dutch vessels accounting for most of the balance. 

Most of the Dominican Republic’s import requirements are supplied by the United 
States, and nearly 90 percent of this commerce is carried in vessels flying the United 
Most of the remaining 10 percent represents merchandise carried in the 
single ocean-going steamer of the Dominican merchant marine. 

The two small merchant ships which the Dominican merchant marine had acquired 
prior to the war were sunk during the submarine warfare in the Caribbean in 1942. 
Wooden schooners were constructed in the Dominican Republic during the war years 
Subsequently, the Dominican merchant marine 
acquired a small combination passenger-and-cargo vessel, with about 200 tons of refrig- 
erated cargo space, for use chiefly in the trade between Dominican ports and the United 
This ship and about 10 wooden schooners constitute the Dominican merchant 


The schooners and other small units of the fleet are used principally for carrying 
Dominican export commodities to nearby points in the Caribbean Sea. 
The Dominican Government owns the Flota Mercante del Estado. 
operates at present one vessel, the Nuevo Dominicano, a steamer of 2,200 deadweight 
tons. The Compania Naviera Dominicana, C. 
steamship company, operates about 10 small wooden vessels in nearby Caribbean waters. 

It is understood that the company is subsidized by the Dominican Government. 

Merchant shipping in the Dominican Republic is under the control of the Department 
Customs and port services are operated by the 
Treasury Department through the Bureau of Customs. 


The remainder of the 
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flight which connects Dar-es-Salaam with 
Durban will also maintain scheduled stops 
at Lindi, Mozambique, and _  Lourenco 
Marques. 


Traffic Decline Continues 
on Swiss Federal Railways 


During the first 6 months of 1949 the Swiss 
Federal Railways continued to suffer from 
the falling-off in passenger and freight traf- 
fic which began towards the end of 1948, and 
failed to show the net profit of 14,000,000 
francs which is considered necessary to cover 
fixed charges. As will be seen from the table 
below, operating expenses increased while 
receipts decreased, resulting in a.drop of 
some 45 percent in net operating profit: 


OPERATING ACCOUNT—SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILWAYS 


[000 Swiss francs] 


Receipts Expenses Profit 


1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 | 1948 


January __-_____|47, 238 52, 504/39, 631/37, 443! 7,607.15, 061 
February_______|44, 159/48, 969/39, 835 37,024) 4,324/11, 945 
March. ___ 49, 819 59, 099 40, 824 38,113 8, 995 20, GX6 
April 52, 949 61, 624 42, 043 39, 842/10, 906/21, 183 
May - 51, 219 57, 420/41, 454/40, 401) 9, 765/17, 020 
June . 53, 578 54, 373/41, 012 40, 540 12, 566/13, 833 


i 


The American Legation in Bern reports 
that the curtailment of foreign tourist traffic 
and motor vehicle competition may be 
blamed for the decrease in the number of 
passengers carried, while the drop in freight 
tonnage is largely attributable to the marked 
drop in Swiss imports, truck competition, 
and the routing of some transit trade around 
Switzerland to avoid high freight rates and 
the payment of charges in Swiss francs. 
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It appears that one of two steps, both of 
which have been under discussion, will have 
to be taken if the Railways continue to show 
a deficit: 1) The granting of further Federal 
aid, and 2) the authorization of further in- 
creases in passenger and freight rates. 


Laying of Oil Pipe Line 
Completed in East Africa 


Laying of 127 miles of oil pipe line in the 
groundnut (peanut) area of Tanganyika was 
completed recently, according to an an- 
nouncement by the engineering firm engaged 
on this project. The pipe line was laid 
through virgin territory from the port of 
Mikindani, on the Indian Ocean, to the center 
of the groundnut area in Tanganyika. The 
contract includes the construction of pump- 
ing stations and housing, as well as a jeep 
track along the line. Of 6-inch steel with 
welded joints, the pipe line will supply oil 
and gasoline for the peanut mills, agricultural 
machinery, and transport throughout the 
“groundnut areas.” 


Test Broadcasting Station 
Opened in Lagos, Nigeria 


An experimental broadcast station “Radio 
Nigeria,” located in Lagos, Nigeria, is now 
on the air every day on two frequencies, 9655 
kilocycles on the 3l-meter band, and 6035 
kilocycles on the 49-meter band, according 
to the American Consulate General at Lagos. 
The station is being operated by the Depart- 
ment of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Because the most satisfactory wave-length 
has not yet been determined or Officially 
allotted, Radio Nigeria is still operating on an 
experimental basis, although it is hoped in 
the near future to establish the station per- 
manently. It is now operating in Lagos, 
although Kaduna has been selected as the 
final site. 
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The United Kingdom took 41,3840 | 
pounds of Southern Rhodesian flue-curey 
tobacco during the 1948-49 season (492 per. 
cent more than the 29,116,000 pounds takey 
in the preceding year) and 66 percent of the 
fire-cured exported from Southern Rhodesia, 
This is in line with an agreement between 
Southern Rhodesian growers and British 
manufacturers under which Britain agreed 
to take two-thirds of the Rhodesian fire. 
cured crop. Other important markets fo; 
Southern Rhodesian fire-cured tobacco were 
Australia, 6,286,000 pounds (106 percent over 
1947-48); Egypt, 4,813,000 pounds (43 per. 
cent more than in 1947-48); Denmark 2,6]3. 
000 pounds (up 651 percent); and South 
Africa 2,613,000 pounds (49 percent less than 
in 1947-48). 

The United Kingdom also greatly ip. 
creased its importation of Southern Rhode. 
sian Turkish tobacco. That country took 
1,094,823 pounds in the 1948-49 season com. 
pared with 350,746 pounds in the preceding 
season. However, that increase, together 
with those registered in shipments to Den. 
mark, Argentina, and Australia, was nearly 
offset by the drop in shipments to the 
United States, from 1,436,963 pounds to 728. 
167 pounds, and in shipments to other coun- 
tries. 

The United Kingdom also took more 
Southern Rhodesian dark fire-cured tobacco 
in the 1948-49 season—249,220 pounds as 
compared with 170,629 pounds in the pre- 
ceding season But total exports of that 
type dropped because Egypt bought none 
of that type and Bechuanaland nearly 
halved its imports as compared with the 
preceding season 





Norwegians Develop New 
Electric Whale Gun 


Presently engaged in readying some 150 
harpoon-guns and training a score of new 
gunners for the forthcoming whaling season, 
Norway's Kongsberg Arms Factory is predict- 
ing that one of the firm's newest develop- 
rents—an electrocuting unit—will increase 
whaling efficiency by as much as 10 percent. 
Major Erling Schjold of the Norwegian firm 
notes that the electrocuting harpoon has 
been in experimental stages since before the 
war, and was used with “comparative suc- 
cess"’ during the past season 

From 20 to 25 percent of the whales struck 
with the regular explosive harpoon used to 
escape or sink, explains Major Schjold—a 
figure which has recently been cut to some 
10 percent with the use of tougher nylon line. 
Using an electrocuting rather than an explo- 
sive head, however, loss through sinking can 
be cut to nothing as the electrocuted whale 
remains afloat and does not struggle. The 
new system is called much more humane, and 
there is no danger of line breakage. 

The Kongsberg plant, which specializes in 
whale guns, has built 10 new units this year. 
An output of some 100 harpoon guns during 
the past few years has supplied Norwegian, 
British, South African, Newfoundland, and 
Japanese expeditions 





Vehicles and aircraft valued at 16,000,000 
crowns were imported into Iceland dur- 
ing 1948. This compares with 47,000,000 
crowns during 1947. (1 crown=approxi- 
mately US$0.154.) 
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International Fair of 
Liege, Belgium 


The International Fair of Liege, Belgium, 
will be held in 1950 from April 29 to May 14, 
according to a report recently received from 
the U. S. Embassy at Brussels, Belgium. 

There were 461 domestic and foreign ex- 
hibitors at the 1949 event. The majority of 
the exhibitors were from the mining, metal- 
lurgical, capital-goods, and electrical indus- 
tries. Many firms took this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of the public the 
latest developments in their industries, but 
particularly in the electrical field 

A total of 196,572 visitors from 27 nations 
saw the exhibits. It is reported that various 
groups of engineers from Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg were present. 
Also, 78 groups of students in the field of 
metallurgy and electricity came from various 
French universities and colleges. 

Although it was not possible to record the 
amount of business transacted, many of the 
exhibitors stated that they were well satis- 
fied with the new contacts made and the 
number of transactions concluded. Many 
of the exhibitors have already reserved space 
for the 1950 event. The next fair will in- 
clude a section on shipbuilding. 

Requests for additional information or 
applications for space should be addressed 
to Leon Van den Berghe, First Secretary of 
Embassy, Belgian Embassy, 2342 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 


British Industries Fair, 
London-Birmingham, England 


The following report on the British In- 
dustries Fair to be held from May 8 to 19, 
1950, was recently received from the U. S 
Embassy at London: 

“The twenty-ninth in the series of British 
Industries Fairs is now scheduled to be held 
May 8-19, 1950, simultaneously in London 
and Birmingham. As in 1949, the London 
exhibitions will be housed in the exhibition 
halls at Earls Court and Olympia. Other 
exhibitions of heavy industrial, farming, and 
earth-moving machinery will be arranged 
principally in the open air, at Castle Brom- 
wich, Birmingham. 

“Conversion of 40,000 square feet of car 
park space will be added to the exhibition 
space available in 1950 to bring the total to 
450,000 square feet at the Birmingham sec- 
tion. British contractors will be afforded 
an opportunity to display their products in 
the additional space. 

“The most extensive direct-mail publicity 
campaign to attract buyers from Overseas 
yet devised is already under way. It is 
planned to address more than 120,000 busi- 
nessmen directly, by a series of three letters 
designed to reach the addressee according to 
the distance of his residence from the United 
Kingdom. The letters will be prepared in 
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10 different languages, and the earliest of 
the mailings will be by surface mail in Octo- 
ber of the present year.” 

Representatives of buying organizations 
interested in attending the 1950 British In- 
dustries Fair should communicate their in- 
terest to the Exhibition Division of the 
Export Promotion Department, Horseferry 
House, Thorney Street, London S. W. 1, Eng- 
land, so that they may obtain advance copies 
of the list of exhibitors and the goods to be 
exhibited. 


International Industries Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands 


The Fifty-third Semiannual International 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair is taking 
place in Utrecht, Netherlands, from Septem- 
ber 6 through 15, 1949. 

At this fall Fair emphasis is being placed 
on agricultural machinery and implements, 
home furnishings, and medical and optical 
supplies and equipment. Among the capital 
goods on display are: hardware, tools, metal- 
ware, building and road-making materials, 
agricultural implements and machinery, 
dairy implements and machinery. Special 
emphasis is being placed on agricultural and 
dairy machinery of all kinds, and it is un- 
derstood that about 20 percent of the Fair is 
being devoted especially to this section. 

In the consumer-goods field, the following 
products are displayed: earthenware, stone- 
ware, chinaware, glassware, household goods 
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and luxury articles, notions, tobacconists’ 
Revised “List of Fairs and 
Exhibitions To Be Held 


Abroad in the Second Half 
of 1949 and the First Half 
of 1950” 


A revised “List of Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions To Be Held Abroad in the Second 
Half of 1949 and the First Half of 1950,” 
prepared in the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
has just been published. This list con- 
tains the names, addresses, and dates 
of (a) international trade fairs; (6) 
national industries fairs: and (c) spe- 
cialized international exhibitions. Also 
included on pages 2 and 3 of this release 
is a chronological list of these events, 
which serves also as an index. 

This list has been mailed to the firms 
that have indicated their interest to the 
Fairs and Exhibitions Branch. Other 
firms desiring to receive the list should 
contact this Branch. Copies of this 
release may also be obtained through 
the nearest Field Cfice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

























sundries, toiletware, sport goods, toys and 
games, gold, silver, jewelry, religious articles, 
paper, office machines and appliances, musi- 
cal instruments, boots and shoes, leather, 
leather goods, textiles, ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing, phonographs, medical and surgical in- 
struments, nursing and hospital equipment, 
rayons, foodstuffs and beverages, chemicals 
and allied products, furniture, floor cover- 
ings, bedding, interior decoration, instru- 
ments, clocks and watches, cameras, elec- 
tricity, radio sets, lighting, heating and 
sanitary engineering, rubber, cork, crude oil 
products. 


Budapest Autumn Fair, 
Hungary 


The Autumn Fair of Budapest, Hungary, 
will be held from September 16 to October 
2, 1949, under the auspices of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, for the purpose 
of promoting domestic and foreign com- 
merce. 

Exhibits will be housed in permanent ex- 
hibition halls and also in temporary pavi- 
lions built by the exhibitors. Among the 
products to be emphasized at this exhibition 
will be those of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, both heavy and light, small industry, 
home industry, and handicrafts. 

Interested parties should contact the Hun- 
garian Legation, 2129 LeRoy Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


“France Comes to You” 
Exhibition 


The following announcement has been 
made by the manager of the “France Comes 
to You” exhibition: 

“A new series of showings is being planned 
for the ‘France Comes to You’ Trade and 
Travel] Exhibition organized by the French 
Chamber of Commerce in the United States, 
with the assistance of the Commercial Coun- 
selor to the French Embassy, which was held 
so successfully last year in Boston, New Or- 
leans, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

“The show has been completely redesigned 
and considerably enlarged and boasts of 
many important attractions, such as a dis- 
play of dolls dressed by the most famous 
French couteriers, an impressive display of 
miniature rooms decorated by Jansen, furni- 
ture by Leleu, bicycles, china, glass, wines, 
table delicacies, textiles, gloves, jewelry, per- 
fumes, also a Gaveau piano and a Renault 
automobile. A bar will serve the best French 
champagnes at specially reduced prices. 

“The exhibition has also an important 
section organized by the French National 
Tourist Office, Air France, the French Line, 
and the French National Railroads. 

“ ‘France Comes to You’ will be at the Hotel 
Adolphus, in Dallas, Texas from September 
21 to 28, the Hotel Chase in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, from November 9 to 16, and at the La 
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Salle Hotel in Chicago, Ill., from January 
27 to February 3. 
“In each town local stores are featuring 


French products in their windows. Many 
French business people and importers of 
French products are taking advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the Exhibition and 
will open showrooms to which merchants 
will be invited.” 

Interested parties should contact Roland 
D’Albis, Manager, “France Comes to You,” 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., telephone 
Circle 6-5313. 


German Firms at 
International Trade Fairs 


German firms from the three Western 
Zones are taking part in the International 
Fair to be held at Izmir, Turkey, from August 
20 to September 20, it was recently announced 
by the Joint Export-Import Agency and the 
German Economics Administration (Verwal- 
tung fuer Wirtschaft). 

This exhibition is the most important trade 
fair in the Near East. More than 80 German 
firms made arrangements to show their 
products. Displays of heavy machinery pre- 
dominate, followed by tools and industrial 
equipment, electrical equipment and 
mechanical and optical equipment. There 
are also several displays each of bicycles, tex- 
tiles, and chemical products. An informa- 
tion booth is maintained at the Fair by the 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft. 

The Izmir Fair marks the fourth exhibi- 
tion of German goods in foreign countries 
this year. Western German manufacturers 
have displayed their products at the Milan 
Trade Fair, held in the latter part of April, 
the Utrecht (Netherlands) Spring Fair which 
took place from March 29 to April 7, and the 
Military Government German Exhibition, 
held in New York from April 9 to 24. 

In addition, German firms are participating 
in St. Eric’s Fair, held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, from August 24 to September 4. 
Also, a number of German firms have been 
invited to display their products in the com- 
ing Trade Show at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, from 
September 17 to October 2, 1949. 


International Automobile 
and Motorcycle Show, 
Brussels, Belgium 


The Thirty-Third International Automo- 
bile and Motorcycle Show will be held in 
Brussels, Belgium, in the Palais du Cen- 
tenaire from January 14 through 25, 1950. 
There will be on exhibition all types of au- 
tomotive vehicles, including passenger cars, 
industrial vehicles, body makes, motorcycles 
and bicycles, as well as garage equipment and 
products and accessories of interest to vari- 
ous branches of the industry. 

Interested parties desiring to exhibit their 
products at this event may obtain a copy of 
the rules and regulations for participation 
and an application blank by writing directly 
to the Commissariat General, Salon de 1’Au- 
tomobile et du Cycle, 21 Rue des Prapiers, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


International Textile . 
Exhibition, Lille, France 
The International Textile Exhibition, 


which was to be held in September 1950 at 
Lille, France, has been postponed. The new 
dates of this exhibition are from Saturday, 
April 28, through Sunday, May 20, 1951. This 
International Textile Exhibition is being or- 
ganized to promote international trade in 
textile products and machinery. It will be 
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held under the sponsorship of M. Vincent 
Auriol, President of the French Republic. 

The honorary president of the Organizing 
Committee is Paul Reynaud, former French 
Premier, and the president of this Commit- 
tee is Philippe Roy, president of the Union 
of Textile Industries. The managing direc- 
tor is Roger Catin, Director of the Union of 
Textile Industries. This exhibition is to be 
held at the “Parc des Expositions” in the 
city of Lille, which has a total area of 1,500,- 
000 square feet of space—500,000 under cover. 
Collective and individual exhibits represent- 
ing the textile industry, fabrics trade, ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s made-to-order clothing, 
ready-to-wear clothing, and the textile ma- 
chine and equipment industry, will be on 
display. 

Persons who recently received the “List of 
Fairs and Exhibitions To Be Held Abroad in 
the Second Half of 1949 and the First Half 
of 1950," revised August 1949, should correct 
their copies in accordance with the above 
announcement. 

Firms representing the above-mentioned 
industries interested in exhibiting at this 
event should communicate their intentions 
directly to the Secretariat of the Exhibition, 
12 Rue d’Anjou, Faris (8e), France, Cable 
Address, Textilunion, Paris. 


Seottish Industries 
Exhibition, Glasgow 


The Scottish Industries Exhibition, being 
held in Glasgow from September 1 to 17, 
is the largest trade fair ever held in Scot- 
land. It is being promoted by the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry). More 
than 300 Scottish manufacturers are taking 
part. 

The main purpose of the exhibition is to 
enlarge the sales of Scottish goods overseas 
The exhibition is confined to 


Scottish in- 
dustries and products, but includes the 
products of several branches, affiliates, or 


subsidiaries of American firms. 

The wide range of Scottish manufactures 
is shown by the following list of industries 
represented at the exhibition: Advertising, 
air services, aluminum, bakery machinery, 
bedding and mattress, boilers, box-making, 
brass, breweries, cables, carbon paper and 
typewriter accessories, carpets, cash registers, 
chemicals, chocolates, chromium plate, 
cleaning and polishing preparations, cloth- 
ing, cold storage, confections, cooking and 
heating apparatus, coopering, electrical ap- 
pliances, electro gilding and plating, electri- 
cal and heating apparatus, enamelling, en- 
gineering, firebricks and fireclay, fireplaces, 
floor specialists, footwear, furnishings, furni- 
ture, furs, glass, golf, granite, hide brokers, 
highland dress, horn goods, horticulture, ice 
cream, iron and steel, jewelry, jute, knitwear, 
lamps, leather, lighting and heating, linen, 
locomotives, metals, nickel and nickel alloy, 
nylon stockings, office equipment, oils over- 
alls packaging paints and varnishes, paper, 
perambulators, photography, plaster, plastics, 
pottery, pre-fab housing, preserves, printing 


provisions, radio and television, rainwear, 
ranges, refrigerators, rubber, sailmaking, 
scientific instruments, sewing machines, 
shipbuilding, souvenirs, stationers, stoves, 
surgical dressings, tartan goods, textiles, 
thread, tiles, timber, toilet requisities, tools, 
town planning, trucks, tubes and tube 
fittings, typewriters, tweeds, umbreilas, 


vacuum cleaners, watches and clocks, weigh- 
ing machines, wire, wool and wringers. 

The exhibition shows Scotland’s industries 
and their progress and development during 
recent years. While Scotland's basic indus- 
tries have been fully reestablished after the 
war years to meet the growing demand placed 
upon them, a minor but no less important 
revolution in Scottish industry has been 


taking place. As such industries as ¢ 
mining, iron and steel, and shipbuilding have 


been producing to capacity to meet world | 


demand, and as new developments have been, 
taking place in forestry, fishing, hydroelectric 
power, and in textile production, new ang 
important enterprises have been establisheg 
throughout Scotland, adding considerably tg 
the great variety of Scottish output. 

Some 300 new firms have been set up jp 
Scotland, and the postwar development that 
has taken place can be gauged from the fact 
that nearly 7,000,000 square feet of new fae. 
tory space has been completed, and, at the 
moment, a further 11,000,000 square feet of 
space is under construction to meet the 
demands of the new industrial era. 

To Scotland’s traditional products haye 
been added a growing range, including pyro. 
metric instruments, mine-safety equipment, 
calculating machines, cash registers, type. 
writers, watches, clocks, dress patterns, razor 
blades, and electric shavers. Scotland jg 
already producing three-quarters of the total 
British output of alarm clocks. 

Dependence upon a comparatively few ma- 
jor industries has been considerably lessened 
by the establishment or development of new 
and lighter industries. The industrial deve}. 
opments that took place in Scotland during 
1948 created 64,000 additional jobs, as against 
54,000 during 1947; the new industries estab. 
lished included branches or subsidiaries of 
American firms manufacturing watches and 
clocks, mining machinery or tools, and 
counting devices. Those now coming into 
production include a Canadian company 
manufacturing agricultural machinery and 
an American manufacturer of accounting 
machines. Several English firms, including 
those making woolens and _ hosiery, also 
opened plants in Scotland during 1948. At 
the Exhibition now current, oversea as well 
as British buyers are being given their first 
important postwar opportunity to assess the 


increasing range and quality of Scottish 
products 
The exhibition is not a local one but has 


more of a national British character owing to 
the importance of Scottish industry 

The publicity for the exhibition has been 
both extensive and intensive in Scotland, and 
has been extended to countries all over the 
world. Posters, brochures, and stickers in 
large quantities have been distributed 
Thirty thousand letters of invitation to the 
exhibition were sent by exhibitors to their 
oversea contacts. Official inquiries relating 


to the exhibition should be addressed as 
follows 
General Manager, 

Scottish Industries Exhibition, 1949 


351 Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, C, 2, Scotland 


Visitors and buyers have come from many 
countries Some of the visitors or buyers 
are expected to combine a business trip with 
a vacation tour of Scotland. The numbers 
of buyers and the resulting sales may depend 
in part on world demand and on whether 
Scottish prices are attractive in comparison 
with those for the products of other coun- 
tries producing competitive articles 


First Benelux Fair, 
Antwerp, Belgium 


The first Benelux Fair will be held at the 
“Wilrijk Plain,”’ Avenue Van Rijswijck, Ant- 
werp, Belgium, from Friday, September 23, 
to Sunday, October 9, 1949. The Fair will be 
under the auspices of the Antwerp munici- 
pal government and will be managed by the 
Association Anversoise pour 1’Expansion 
Economique. This nonprofit association was 
founded in Antwerp on June 30, 1948. Its 
aim is to promote industry and commerce 
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through the organization of fairs, congresses, 
and businessmen's conferences, 

Burgomaster Lode Craeybeckx is the Honor- 
ary President of the Benelux Fair, a con- 
yinced “Beneluxer.” For more than 25 years 
he has advocated the principle of economic 
unions among the smaller European nations. 
He has promised the organizers of the Fair 
that the municipal government will assist 
them in their task, to whatever degree pos- 
sible. Capital needs will be advanced in the 
form of subsidies, by the Antwerp Municipal 
Council. It appears that the Council and 
the Association will share equally the ulti- 
mate profit or loss resulting from the opera- 
tion of the Fair. 

The Fair will be held in a temporary build- 
ing of tubular frame construction, walls and 
ceilings to be of wood and stucco, which 
will provide approximately 15,000 square 
meters total exhibit space indoors and an 
additional 15,000 square meters on the 
grounds surrounding the buildings The 
minimum space reserved for individual ex- 
nibitors is 12 square meters (4 m. xX 3 m.). 
The buildings are equipped with a fire-pre- 
vention device, and policemen will guard the 
interior exhibits from theft during the hours 
that the exhibition will be closed to the 
public. The Fair buildings are located in 
Antwerp, about 3 miles from the downtown 
section, and accessible by tramway o1 
taxicab 

This Fair will be reserved to Benelux ex- 
hibitors; thus only Belgian, Dutch, and Lux- 
embourg products will be exhibited. It will 
therefore primarily interest American buyers, 
although American exporters of raw materials 
may also be able to make useful contacts at 
the Fair. 

The Fair is financed by receipts from ex- 
hibitors’ rentals and fees and by paid admis- 
sions. The individual admission price to the 
general public will be 20 francs, or about 46 
cents U. S. at the current rate of exchange 
The Management estimates that paid at- 
tendance will be from 100,000 to 150,000 per- 
Free attendance will be negligible, 
being limited to certain public officials and 
distinguished visitors. Exhibitors may pur- 
chase unlimited quantities of ‘buyers’ tick- 
ets" for distribution to prospective customers. 
These tickets will 2.50 francs and, al- 
though their cost is nominal, are considered 
as coming under the category of paid admis- 
sions 


are 


sons 


cost 


The Fair will have 737 stands; the manage- 


ment expected that all would be let by 
August 31 
Exhibits will be unlimited in scope. Even 


Banks and the Caisse Générale d'Epargne 
et de Retraite—a semiofficial State Bank 
have reserved exhibits. Four Benelux ports, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Ghent, 
will share one stand. 


Modern Home Exhibition. 
Melbourne, Australia 


The Australian Red Cross in Melbourne will 
open a Modern Home Exhibition on October 
20, 1949, to last 11 days. The United States 
Information Service will participate by dis- 
playing the “Housing Study Collection,” a 
series of photographs, reports, and books, 
which is being supplied from the Department 
of State through the U. S. Embassy in Manila. 

The director of the exhibition has stated 
that American manufacturers may be inter- 
ested in exhibiting goods allied to the build- 
ing trade and to home furnishings, and has 
advised that the Australian Department of 
Trade and Customs has agreed to permit the 
entry of American goods for exhibition pur- 
poses only under the following conditions: 
(1) that the goods be imported under import 
38) 
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Country Unit quoted rype of exchange 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 
Chik . Peso Banking market 
Free market 
bia Pi 
Colombia ce Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Pes Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi 
Chil 
Free 
Hondura Lem pir Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Par lay (iuaran Official 
Free 
Peru Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 
Sulvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Imports 
Other purposes 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 
January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
iverTuge 


June to December 
Ecuador, free rate for June 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina.— Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 


importance to the Argentine economy Nontrade re 
mittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market 
rate 

Holivia.— Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 


decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy \ tax of 1 boliviano per 
dollar is levied on sales of exchange for commercial im - 
ports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade re 


mittances are effected at the differential rate rhe curb 
market is technically illegal 

Brazil All remittances from Brazil are now made 
at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on 


July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effec 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 


the effective 
per dollar 

Chile.Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab 
lished Feb, 28, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates lhe free-marke t 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 

Colombia. The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi 
cial rate maintained by that institution. Most imports 
ire paid for at those rates, subject to taxes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 


rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
1947 1048 July mate 
: oal Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual (annual 1949 in U. 8. 
currency 
1949 
3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 > July 28 
4.22 4.23 4. 23 4.23 2304 Do 
4.04 4.04 4.94 4.04 2024 Do 
4.08 4.36 4.81 4.8] 2079 Do 
42. 42 42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Aug. 3 
A, O85 56. O85 56. OF 56. O85 OL7S8 Do 
64. 06 78. 12 102.50 | 105.00 0095 Do 
18. 72 Is. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Aug 1 
43. 10 43.10 43.10 (232 Do 
47. 95 5a. 64 79.09 77.00 0130 Do 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 (323 Do 
1.75 1. 76 1. 96 1. 96 5102 Aug. 19 
1. 76 1.77 1. 06 1.96 5102 Do 
917 2 6S } ON 3.35 2085 Do 
6. 26 6. 60 7. 76 7.75 1290) July 31 
5. 67 ». 67 ». 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
1. 00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 Aug l 
13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 O741 | July 15 
17. 47 18. 05 16, 93 17.31 O57S8 Do 
2 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 4902 Aug. 1! 
1&6 &. 65 8. H5 11456 Do 
500 5. OO 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Aug ) 
5. 64 6, 22 7.44 7.18 1393 Do 
3.12 3. 12 3. 12 3.12 3205 Aug. 8 
‘1 , 62 3. 75 3. 75 2666 Do 
6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 Aug. 19 
18, 90 0429 Do 
12. 48 13. OS 18. 50 19. 50 0513 Do 
> 50 2.0 2.) > 0 400 8=Aug 1 
1.00 1.00 1. 90 1. 90 $263 Aug. 22 
1.40 1. 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do 
1. 785 2 03 9 62 2 64 STR Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 2085 Aug. 1 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 
subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax. Nontrade 


transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 
percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this 
purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the offi- 


cial rate 
Costa Rica,—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 


controlled rate 

Fecuador.—** Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury” imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 
sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. Most 
nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
\ tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the offi- 
cial rate 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
on August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since 
July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 
All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. 








Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada. Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan France 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway - Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain. Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 


United Kingdom Pound 


Foreign Bank “‘Notes’’ Account rate; 


? Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 


British pound. 
5 Based on quotations through December 17 


NoTE.— Quotations for Ceylon, 


quotations available beginning March 22 
Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


* On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the valuc 


*hilippine Republic, and Straits Settlement: 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Re ag Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, 


. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 


available 
quotation 
1947 1948 July 1949 Aug. 30, 
(annual (annual (monthly) 1949 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2110 $3. 2117 
O228 0228 O228 0228 
0218 1. O21S 
1. 0000 1. OOOO 1, 0000 1. 0000 
9200 Y169 0454 . 9525 
12 3012 
0201 H201 0201 0201 
POSE 2086 . 2OS5 . 2085 
OOS4 
OO48 OO47 0047 
2. 0032 0030 OO30 
3016 3017 O17 3017 
3776 .3767 .3s761 THO 
3. 2229 43. 5048 3. 9900 $ WOOT 
2016 . 2016 2016 . 201 
4974 4074 
. 0405 . 0402 0403 400 
4. 0074 4.0075 4. OO75 4.0075 
O913 OY] 
A717 47 
2782 . 2782 2782 » 2482 
2336 233 2336 2334 
4. 0286 $0313 1. 0208 4. O308 
, 1949 
f its currency, placing it on a par wit he 
ivailable beginning January 24, 1949 





Foreign Service Officers 
FREDERICK WILLIAM HINKE 


Frederick William MHinke, Consul at 
Shanghai, has been a member of the For- 
eign Service for more than 25 years. He 
was appointed a clerk in the Foreign Service 
in February 1923 
and served at San 
Luis Potosi, Antilla, 
and in the Depart- 
ment of State. 
Since his appoint- 
ment as a Foreign 


Service Officer in 
July 1924, he has 
served at Canton 


as Vice Consul and 
later Consul, as 
Consul at Mazat- 
lan, Swatow, Tient- 
sin, and Shanghai, 
as Second Secretary 
and Consul at Lima 
and Chungking, 
and as Consul at 
Chungking and now at Shanghai. 

Mr. Hinke was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
was graduated from the Auburn (N. Y.) 
Academic High School, and received his A. B. 
degree from Hamilton College in 1922. 

He is the author of a number of articles 
on China’s economic problems which have 
appeared in publications of the Department 
of Commerce. 





Hinke 





[ron and Steel Scrap: Fourth- 
Quarter Export Quota Established 


An export quota for iron and steel scrap of 
40,000 tons has been established for the 
fourth quarter, the Office of International 
Trade has announced. 

The fourth-quota, the same as in effect for 
the current quarter, does not include No. 1 
heavy melting scrap, the OIT points out. 
Exporters may file license applications at any 
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time and must continue to meet the require- 
ments for certification of accepted orders and 
evidence of availability 

All iron and steel mill products, with the 
exception of iron and steel scrap and galvan- 
ized iron and steel sheets, are now under 
“open-end” licensing provisions 





“How Peoples Work Together 
Recommended for 
United Nations Day 


The National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day has recommended the 
new United Nations booklet, “How Peoples 
Work Together,” for extensive use in con- 
nection with this year’s celebration of 
United Nations Day 

The recommendation is made in a state- 
ment issued by Malcolm W. Davis, chair- 
man of the Committee: 

“The National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day recommends ‘How Peo- 
ples Work Together’ to schools, organiza- 
tions, civic groups, speakers, and others par- 
ticipating in the observance of United Na- 
tions Day, October 24, 1949. This booklet 
prepared by the UN Department of Public 
Information, describes the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies in simple, 
readable, graphic terms, and will be of great 
value in connection with this year’s United 
Nations Day Celebration.” 

David Bernstein, Executive Director of 
the National Citizens’ Committee for United 
Nations Day, added to Mr. Davis’ statement: 
‘*‘How Peoples Work Together’ is a colorful 
and imaginatively designed booklet that 
presents in everyday terms and with the 
use of many pictures and diagrams the com- 
plete story of a complex organization. A 
wide reading of the booklet will help the 
Committee in fulfilling the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
which stated that UN Day ‘shall be de- 
voted to making known to the peoples of 
the world the aims and achievements of the 
United Nations and to gaining their sup- 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 






(Continued from p. 37) 
license, (2) that they be held under bond 
for a period not exceeding 12 months, (3) 
that they be returned to the owner When 
no longer needed 

In addition, the director requests that 
exhibitors prepay freight to and from Mel. 
bourne. He also states that a further conqj. 
tion of the permit granted by the above. 
mentioned Department is that no expengj. 
tures from Australian dollar holdings will 
be involved 

The organizers of the exhibition estimate 
that some 200,000 persons will view the ex. 
hibits during this 1ll-day period It will 
receive considerable publicity through sup- 
plements issued by the daily ne wspapers, 

Hugh G. Ferguson, the director, is wel 
known in Melbourne as one of the leading 
organizers of exhibitions of this nature. 

Manufacturers interested in this opportu. 
nity for exhibiting American products should 
contact Hugh G. Ferguson, 122 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne, or cable “Aurecross” Mel. 
bourne in order to obtain further pertinent 
details 








Food and Household 
° . op one 

Appliances Exhibition. 
Brussels, Belgium 

The Twentieth Exhibition of Foods and 
Household Appliances will take place in Brus- 
Belgium, from October 1 to 16, 1949 

Interested firms may obtain additional in- 
formation concerning this exhibition by 
communicating with the Fairs and Exhibi- 


sels, 


tions Branch (IT-—940), Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or with Maurice Heyne, Minis- 


ter, Belgium Embassy, 2342 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Owners of Study No. 1, revised August 1949, 
entitled “List of Fairs and Exhibitions To Be 
Held Abroad the Second Half of 1949 and the 
First Half of 1950"' should direct their copies 


in accordance with the above announcement 





Syuew ORD TRADE LEADS 
. ~ er ‘ 






(Continued from p. 9) 
Precious and Semiprecious Stone 
ers—Belgium 
Printers, Lithographers 
Publishers—Australia 


Export- 


Engravers, and 


Provision Importers and Dealers—Costa 
Rica 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Egypt 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Luxembourg 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Finland 

Rice Mills—Netherlands 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Israel 





port for the work of the United Nations’’ 

Plans are being developed for the printing 
of “How Peoples Work Together” in various 
languages and forms so that the booklet may 
be adapted to meet the local needs of many 
countries. 

In the United States, publication of ‘How 
Peoples Work Together” has been underf- 
taken by the Manhattan Publishing Co., 225 
Lafayette Street, New York City, from whom 
copies may be obtained. 
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“People Have Faith in 

Soundness of Business,” 

Secretary Sawyer Finds 
(Continued from p. 5) 


sion, and the Upper Peninsula where 
sharp declines in metal mining and 
lumbering have struck heavily. I met 
with representatives of the Upper Pen- 
insula area and of a number of cities at 
Lansing. Included among these repre- 
sentatives were public officials, business- 
men, and labor from such cities as Lan- 
sing, Jackson, Port Huron, Muskegon, 
Benton Harbor, and Grand Rapids. 
The dominant problem of the Upper 
Peninsula, where unemployment is very 
heavy, is that of the copper mines. These 
are deep underground mines and as a 
result can be operated only when the 
price of copper is high. These mines 
were kept open during the war and some 
of them since the war by subsidies and 
high prices. Now they are all closing 
down again. In addition, several lum- 
ber mills are closing down or operating 
at low levels. This region faced the 
same acute problems for some of the 
same reasons before the war, and this is, 


in Many ways, a repetition of its old 
problems. 

Muskegon is typical of the other 
Michigan cities whose representatives 


met with me, though its problem 1s 
somewhat more acute. A great expan- 
sion of industry during the war brought 
in large numbers of new workers who, 
with the removal of war contracts, can- 
not find employment in the city. The 
city’s regular industries are largely 
made up of suppliers and subcontractors 
to the automobile and other durable- 
goods producers. * * * I was im- 
pressed by two significant points in my 
discussion with Muskegon representa- 
tives. The first was the difficulty faced 
by firms which normally supply the 
automobile industry and allied indus- 
tries. In the case of Muskegon par- 
ticularly, these industries appear to have 
reduced orders to suppliers and to have 
pulled a substantial part of the remain- 
ing work into their own plants. The 
other significant point is the vigor and 
intelligence with which the community 
of Muskegon is trying to solve its own 
problems. 

In addition to the community activity, 
Governor Williams has established a Full 
Employment Committee for his State, 
which includes representatives of busi- 
ness and labor. This Committee has the 
responsibility for advising the Governor 
on steps necessary to maintain high 
levels of employment and business activ- 
ity in Michigan. I am making special 
arrangements to keep this Department 
in close touch with the Committee to be 
helpful in any way we can. 


September 12, 1949 


The Outlook in Ohio 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN OHIO has been 
running just below the national average. 
During the week before I was in Ohio 
there occurred the first significant drops 
in unemployment totals. New claims for 
unemployment compensation fell from 
23,000 to 17,000 in the week ended July 
30, and total compensation claimants 
dropped from 154,000 to 149,000. Gen- 
erally speaking, the manufacturers of 
appliances, machine tools, foundry prod- 
ucts, automobile tires, and electrical 
equipment were reported most severely 
hit both in Cleveland and in Cincinnati. 

I received, however, from a few manu- 
facturers of machine tools and ap- 
pliances indications of improvement in 
the immediate future. Reports from 
the retail business and from banks, from 
the container and building-materials in- 
dustries were in general very optimistic. 
Apparently the construction industry 
throughout the State is moving at con- 
tinued high levels, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Cincinnati area, where a 
drop of about 10 percent from last year’s 
peak was reported. In contrast to the 
situation in New England where there 
were a number of circumstances that 
were primarily regional, the problems 
brought forth by business, government, 
and labor in Michigan and Ohio were 
fundamentally typical of those existing 
nationally. Most of those persons with 
whom I talked felt that their problems 
should be met by national policies which 
would benefit the country as a whole. 

It was emphasized to me that, while 
considerable unemployment was appar- 
ent in Ohio, particularly in the mass- 
production industries, total pay rolls in 
the State were as high as last year. It 
was clear, however, that a number of 
those employed are working only part 
time and that the unemployment prob- 
lem in the State must be measured not 
only by the numbers totally unemployed 
but by the need for full-time work for 
those now working only part time. Here, 
as in all other places, I met with labor 
men. In particular they emphasized the 
inadequacy of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits both in duration and 
amount, pointing out as I have stated 
above the continued high cost of living, 
particularly of food. Some communities 
are already faced with the fact that a 
number of their citizens will have ex- 
hausted unemployment compensation 
benefits and will have to accept some 
kind of relief. However, there were only 
one or two groups I saw who felt that 
the situation required any special relief 
projects. 


The Situation in the Southeast 


AS I INDICATED earlier, our coverage 
of the Southeast was fairly widespread. 


I myself visited Memphis, Birmingham, 
and Savannah. Mr. Whitney went to 
Louisville and Frankfort, and Mr. Blais- 
dell to Atlanta. 

Of the sections visited to date, the 
Southeast seems to have been least 
troubled by readjustment problems. Ex- 
cept for the few spots noted below, most 
businessmen, workers, and civic officials 
agreed that business was good and the 
outlook favorable. Optimism was the 
prevailing note, and it was combined with 
confidence on the part of businessmen 
that they will be able to keep production 
and sales at high levels. Moreover, 
throughout much of the area there are 
organized efforts to bring in new indus- 
trial plants. 

Although making practically no re- 
quests for direct Federal assistance, busi- 
nessmen did suggest several changes in 
fiscal policy. Here as elsewhere many 
stressed the desirability of some form of 
accelerated depreciation. At every point 
on this southern trip the subject of co- 
ops was raised. There was little objec- 
tion to co-ops themselves, but a very gen- 
eral, if not unanimous, feeling that the 
co-ops get unwarranted advantages as 
compared to traditional business from a 
tax standpoint. Both business and labor 
felt strongly that excise taxes should be 
reduced to prewar levels. Several 
praised highly the recent proposals of the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Here as elsewhere businessmen showed 
the greatest apprehension as to the 
effects on their costs of a fourth round 
of wage increases. For example, a 
small steel fabricator pointed out that 
whatever might be the ability of big 
steel to pay increased wages, he and 
many other small firms could not afford 
to do so, as they are now operating ata 
break-even or a lower than break-even 
point. Here also we encountered oppo- 
sition to the enactment of the 75-cent 
minimum wage. It was claimed that the 
result of its enactment would not be to 
increase wages but to throw people out 
of work, and that an increase in the pay- 
ment to unskilled labor would be followed 
immediately by demands for increases of 
wages to skilled labor, even though these 
wages are well above the minimum. In 
some other sections we had found busi- 
nessmen advocating the enactment of 
this law. 

On the other hand, labor represent- 
atives strongly supported the minimum 
wage suggested. It was their unanimous 
opinion that the 75-cent minimum 
would be beneficial and that the resultant 
increase in purchasing power would in- 
crease the demand for consumer goods 
and help the economy generally. 

Although the difficult spots in the 
Southeast that were called to my atten- 
tion are few in number, they deserve spe- 
cial mention. Perhaps the worst prob- 
lem that was presented to me was the sit- 
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uation 
Walker, Winston, Marion, and Blount. 
These are largely high-cost mining coun- 
ties and are in the vicinity of Birming- 
ham. Apparently, coal coming in from 
western Kentucky can be sold more 
cheaply in Birmingham than coal pro- 


in the Alabama counties of 


duced in these nearby counties. Repre- 
sentatives of the miners’ union suggested 
that the Federal Government might at- 
tempt to speed up its technical research 
on coal, especially with respect to the de- 
velopment of mining methods that would 
make possible more economical produc- 
tion in the Birmingham area. 

The second problem is in the ship- 
building and ship-repair industry. Ac- 
tivity in many of the yards seems to have 
slowed down considerably without much 
chance of upturn in the near future. 
Labor representatives also were worried 
over the rumor that the Navy Depart- 
ment intends to do all its future repair 
work in its own yards. 

A third possible area of difficulty, but 
one on which the reports were mixed, 
was in the lumber industry. Claims were 
made of fairly substantial declines in 
production. However, because of the 
generally strong construction situation, 
there was some evidence of a turn for the 
better in lumber demand. One point, 
made by several lumber producers, was 
that although they had reduced prices 
sharply, the reductions had not been 
passed along. You may be interested to 
know that the Department of Commerce 
is planning, if funds are made available, 
to undertake studies on the subject of 
distribution costs, supplementing work 
being done by Senator Maybank’s com- 
mittee. 

In contrast to New England, the com- 
ments that were made concerning the 
textile industry emphasized a recent up- 
turn. However, as in New England, 
many textile plants were still operating 
considerably below the levels of a year 
ago, and there was some concern over 
longer-run problems. 

In concluding these general remarks 
on the Southeast, I should like again io 
emphasize that, with the exception of 
the few problems I have noted, there was 
a feeling of optimism concerning the 
business outlook. 


The Situation in the Buffalo 
Area 


IN BUFFALO, as in other cities, I met 
with civic officials, representatives of 
business, and representatives of labor. I 
first met the Mayor’s Committee on Full 
Employment. 

Members of the Committee indicated 
that as of the latter part of July un- 
employment in the Buffalo area was close 
to 10 percent. 

On the basis of the Employment Com- 
mittee’s over-all judgment, it would ap- 
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pear that prospects are good for business 
improvement in the Buffalo area during 
the rest of 1949. The October 1948 peak 
will probably not be regained immedi- 
ately, but conditions appear to be sound. 
Department-store sales, for example, are 
holding up, and Buffalo is stated to be 
among the 10 ranking cities in the Nation 
in this respect. Home building is also 
proceeding at an excellent rate. 

Both the Mayor and members of the 
Employment Committee called my atten- 
tion to the probable need for some Fed- 
eral assistance if certain waterfront-de- 
velopment and arterial-highway projects, 
on which considerable planning had been 
done, were to be expedited. 

As in my other meetings, businessmen 
called attention to several aspects of Fed- 
eral fiscal policy. The desirability of 
lowering excise taxes was mentioned by 
many as was the need for encouraging 
venture risk capital. The benefits to 
business of accelerated depreciation and 
of the removal of double taxation of 
dividends was also mentioned. Finally, 
particular attention was called to oper- 
ating difficulties imposed by the enforce- 
ment of Section 102 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Act. One concern contended that 
whereas it used to undertake mainte- 
nance work during slack times, using re- 
tained earnings, it no longer could do so 
because of the requirement that substan- 
tial percentages of earnings be paid out 
as dividends. 

Two optical concerns complained 
about the competition of optical goods 
produced in occupied Japan. They 
stated that the optical-goods industry 
was vital to national defense and should 
not be subjected to the sort of competi- 
tion that might sharply reduce its out- 
put and thus possibly affect its ability to 
meet national defense requirements. 

The need for clarifying the legal status 
of basing points was emphasized by a 
moderate-sized dealer in industrial sup- 
plies. He contended that the abandon- 
ment of basing-point pricing had in- 
creased his costs and that his situation 
was typical of similar enterprises. This 
point was also made by other smal] busi- 
nesses. 

I was impressed by two specific sug- 
gestions concerning improvement in Fed- 
eral contract procedure which had been 
made previously but were repeated at 
my business meeting: (1) Large con- 
tracts should be broken up into small 
units so that those businessmen who 
might not have facilities to handle all 
of a large contract would have an op- 
portunity to bid On appropriate parts. 
(2) Notices of procurement intentions 
should be sent out earlier. It was 
claimed that, by the time notices reached 
small-business men, closing bid dates 
were so near as to make it difficult to 


prepare and submit bids in the time 
available. 

Although representatives from the im. 
mediate Buffalo area, as well as one from 
Syracuse, felt that their situation was 
relatively sound, there were a number of 
representatives from North Tonawanda, 
Utica, Rome, and Herkimer who calleq 
attention to the distress situation in their 
vicinity. As you know, I have had men jn 
the Utica-Rome area and have submitteg 
a detailed report on this situation. 


Summary of Suggestions Made 
to Secretary Sawyer 


I AM NOT UNDERTAKING at this time 
to make any personal recommendations 
on matters discussed with me in the con. 
ferences. I shall do that at the end of 
my entire survey. Most of the many sug. 
gestions on Federal policy made to me 
by the people who met with me have been 
set forth above in the reports on my 
meetings. Perhaps, however, it would be 
well to summarize them as follows: 





(1) The areas in which employment | 


had fallen off materially were, of course. 
greatly interested in the possibility of 
directing increased Government pro- 
curement to plants in their vicinities. 
All recognized the difficulty of providing 
for negotiated contracts of procurement 
and admitted the soundness of the 
theory that the Government Should let 
contracts impartially to the lowest and 
best bidder. In an effort, however, to 
meet the problems of specific areas with 
some help through procurement, a num- 
ber of suggestions were made; such as, 

(a) That the listed exceptions in the 
Armed Services Procurement Act should, 
where possible, be availed of; 

(b) That by legislation the Govern- 
ment should be given some additional 
leeway in the matter of negotiated con- 
tracts; 

(c) That large contracts should be 
broken up so that small businesses could 
bid upon them; 

(d) That a longer period should elapse 
between the notification and the taking 
of bids; 

(e) That an improved system of no- 
tices should be devised which would give 
prospective or possible bidders a maxi- 
mum opportunity to learn of proposed 
procurements. 

(2) The almost universal recommen- 
dation of business groups was that fur- 
ther reductions and economies should be 
made by the Federal Government in its 
own expenditures, it being pointed out 
on several occasions that the only cost 
which the businessman could not con- 
trol by good management was that rep- 
resented by his taxes. It was also in- 
dicated that a reduction of Federal 
expenditures would set a good example to 
the businessman to reduce his own costs. 
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The President’s proposals for reorgani- 
gation contained in the report of the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government met 
with universal approval. 

(3) There was very strong demand, al- 
most vociferous, that wartime excise 
taxes Should be repealed as soon as pos- 
sible; that their original purpose had 
been served and that at present they 
have a depressing effect on consumer 
buying and on the industries producing 
the taxed items; and that their repeal or 
substantial reduction would be a stimu- 
jus to business. Taxes specifically men- 
tioned were those on appliances, trans- 
portation, automobile tires and tubes, 
communications, jewelry, furs, leather 
goods and luggage, and admissions. 

(4) Almost as much emphasis was 
placed on the need for liberalization of 
depreciation allowances in connection 
with income taxes. It was pointed out 
that in many other countries, such as 
Sweden and England, these allowances 
are far more liberal than they are in the 
United States. It was repeatedly stated 
that purchase of new plant and equip- 
ment would be greatly stimulated by a 
relaxation of these regulations. 

(5) Small business made certain sug- 
gestions with reference to income tax 
exemptions, among others that the first 
$25,000 of corporate business income be 
exempted from taxation. Another was 
that business profits up to a certain max- 
imum be exempted from taxation when 
used for capital improvements. 

(6) It is interesting to note that there 
appeared to be no substantial sentiment 
for accelerating the general level of Fed- 
eral public works beyond that now con- 
templated, although it was made clear 
that the Federal Government and State 
and local governments should not be 
unprepared to accelerate construction 
programs if necessary. All communities, 
of course, were willing to take whatever 
public works the Federal Government is 
willing to undertake in their area. 

(7) Small business repeatedly spoke 
of difficulties in getting loans for plant 
investment or for operating capital. Re- 
peated emphasis was given to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining equity capital through 
the sale of common stocks. A number of 
suggestions for special Federal assistance 
through the RFC and otherwise were 
made, including a suggestion that the 
Federal Government guarantee loans to 
small business on a basis comparable to 
the FHA guaranties on mortgages. 
Bankers with whom I talked generally 
were of the opinion that small businesses 
with any reasonable prospect of success 
were being very fairly treated. 

(8) Labor representatives repeatedly 
pointed out that being out of work today 
is different from being out of work in the 
early 1930’s because of the high cost of 
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necessities and urged therefore that un- 
employment compensation be increased 
both in duration and amount. As stated 
above, in discussing problems of relief it 
was strongly suggested by labor that 
some means be found to make available 
to families in distress some of the very 
large surpluses of agricultural products 
now being purchased and held by the 
Federal Government. 

(9) With reference to prices and 
wages there was general agreement that 
prices should not be permitted to go up 
and that in many cases they should 
come down; and among businessmen 
there was almost unanimous agreement 
that a further round of wage increases at 
this time would have a seriously de- 
pressing effect on business and would 
make price reductions practically impos- 
sible. 

(10) In New England, particularly, 
businessmen expressed the hope that 
their region could receive a larger share 
of the orders financed by ECA, and pub- 
lic officials hoped that there could be an 
increase of ECA shipments through New 
England ports. 

The foregoing summarizes, perhaps not 
briefly enough, the outlook and the sug- 
gestions which have developed from my 
personal conferences and those of other 
Commerce Department officials. At the 
end of my further trips, I shall make a 
final and definitive report to you and the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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TOMATO SEED: BAN ON IMPORTS LIFTED 


Tomato seed, which has been prohibited 
entry into the Union of South Africa since 
September 1945, for sanitary reasons, may 
now be imported into the Union, according to 
a recent report received from the United 
States Embassy, Pretoria. 

In addition to the regular import permit 
required for all commodities under the 
Union's import-control regulations, tomato- 
seed consignments entering the country must 
be accompanied by a certificate from the 
Department of Agriculture or other recog- 
nized institution in the country of origin 
indicating that the seed has been obtained 
from plants officially inspected and found 
free from disease, or that the seed was grown 
in a region free from disease. 

Local production of tomato seed is not 
sufficient to meet the Union’s requirements. 
Consequently, it is expected that the lifting 
of the ban will result in sizable imports from 
outside sources, particularly the United 
States. 

{See also item in section “News by Com- 
modities,” under heading ‘Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products” in this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated August 16, 1949) 


The wool market continued to be active 
during the past month. Sales to the United 
States during the period July 18-August 12 
were estimated at 8,000 bales of approx- 
imately 480 kilograms each. This brought 
such sales since the beginning of the season, 
October 1, 1948, to about 38,000 bales. Prices 
for top grades continued to range from 15 
to 16 pesos per 10 kilograms. These prices 
are considerably lower than prices of 6 
months ago, but are still considered remu- 
nerative. This satisfactory movement of 
wool exceeded the highest monthly figure for 
the season prior to July 1 and is in sharp 
contrast to the stagnation of the wool mar- 
ket which prevailed during the greater part 
of the April-June quarter. Wool has tradi- 
tionally been Uruguay’s best source of dollar 
exchange, and continued sales to the United 
States will help ease the still serious dollar 
shortage. 

Late in July it was announced that the 
United States Army awarded to Uruguay a 
bid to supply 3,214,400 pounds of carcass 
beef for Austria, valued at nearly $750,000. 
This contributed further to easing the dollar- 
shortage situation. 

Wholesale and retail trade was generally 
satisfactory during the past month, although 
signs continued to point toward the develop- 
ment of a buyer’s market. Wool and meat 
exports, however, appear to have dissipated 
any fears of an immediate serious recession. 

Late in July the Government authorized 
the importation from Paraguay of 4,600 tons 
of corn, of which 1,600 tons was for the army 
and the remainder for poultry feeding. On 
August 7 the press reported that the Gov- 
ernment had acquired 4,500 metric tons of 
potatoes from the Netherlands for winter 
needs and that further purchases would be 
made to bring the total to 10,000 metric tons. 
The potatoes are to be paid for in guilders 
under the terms of a 1948 trade agreement. 
On July 29, the export quota for rice was 
raised from 8,000 to 12,000 metric tons, the 
increment to be sold to the dollar area. 
Early in August an Executive decree opened 
an export quota for 8,000 tons of peanut 
and/or sunflower oil, and 6,000 tons of oil 
cake. An exchange rate of 1.78 pesos to the 
dollar was fixed. 

Allocations of import permits during re- 
cent weeks included the following: $444,330 
for imports from the United States and/or 
Canada of spare parts for motorcars and 
trucks; $466,100 for timber from Paraguay: 
and $853,700 for textiles from Brazil. The 
latter item falls under the barter agree- 
ment with Brazil. 

Impetus was given to construction work in 
Montevideo, when the Banco de Seguros con- 
tracted for its first group of low-cost homes 
on the river shore just outside the downtown 
district. This first group will consist of 96 
apartments in 7-story buildings, valued at 
2,000,000 pesos. The total cost of the entire 
project is expected to approximate 10,000,- 
000 pesos. 

On August 1 lower freight rates went into 
effect for Pan American air cargoes. Import- 
ers believe that the new rate for shipments 
of over 1,500 kilograms (US$1.90 per kilo- 
gram) is likely to be of considerable impor- 
tance to Latin-American purchasers of 
United States goods, enabling them to trans- 
port larger quantities of goods than formerly 
under rapid-transit conditions. 

The free-market peso was relatively stable 
between 2.60 and 2.65 to the dollar during the 
past 3 weeks, closing at 2.6314 on August 15. 
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Intra-European Technical  Ex- 
changes: Marshall Plan Coun- 
tries Draw Up Program 


A five-point program for intra-European 
exchanges of technicians and technical data 
is being drawn up by the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries, the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has announced. 

Like ECA’s technical-assistance program, 
which provides for exchanges of U. S. and 
European technicians and technical informa- 
tion, the European project’s purpose is to help 
increase productivity among members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. The intra-European exchange 
program is designed to increase technical 
efficiency in the various countries, through 
the sharing of technical advancements and 
through cooperative work on production 
problems. 

The European program, which will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Council of the 
OEEC in Paris, includes methods of coordi- 
nating the European technical-assistance 
program with ECA’s activities in this field. 

The five-point program proposes: 

(1) Interchange of documents. The plan 
calls for the interchange of officially pub- 
lished documents on scientific and techno- 
logical information, developed or financed by 
the individual governments. Each govern- 
ment would be furnished, without charge, up 
to six copies of such documents relating to 
(a) physical and biological sciences of direct 
and indirect interest to industry; (0b) any 
branch of technology; (c) medical matters of 
industrial interest; and (d) economic docu- 
ments. 

(2) Interchange of statistics. By inter- 
changing statistical data and techniques of 
measurement on industrial productivity, the 
countries propose to set up a common stand- 
ard for comparing production statistics. 

(3) Interchange of technicians. Under 
this proposal, the countries would inter- 
change experts who would study production 
methods and techniques in the various coun- 
tries with a view to adapting the best of the 
methods for use wherever practicable among 
all the participating nations. 

(4) Consultation on technical-assistance 
projects. The ERP participants would con- 
sult with one another on proposed technical- 
assistance projects, both under their own and 
the ECA program, to avoid duplication and 
gain coordinated coverage of various fields. 
This plan also provides for an intra-Euro- 
pean interchange of knowledge gained by 
visits of European experts to the United 
States. ” 

(5) Cooperative research. The govern- 
ments would undertake cooperative research 
in fields where the scale of operations, such 
as the need for extensive facilities or the 
cost, is too large for any individual country. 
Cited as an example is the current cooperative 
research project on “Luminosity of Flame in 
Furnaces” being carried on by the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
Sweden. 
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The five-point program was drafted at a 
recent Paris meeting of an OEEC working 
party set up by the OEEC Council to recom- 
mend a technical-assistance program. The 
working party is scheduled to meet again 
this fall and make its final recommendations 
to the Council. 


New Procurement Authorizations 
Announced 


Procurement authorizations announced 
during the week ended Friday, August 26, 
totaled $22,891,000, and brought cumu- 
lative authorizations for Europe to $6,444,- 
547,000, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration reports. 

Industrial items were the 
commodities in the week's 


predominant 
authorizations 


They totaled $20,595,000. Because of de- 
creases made during the week in previous 
authorizations for food and agricultural 


items, this commodity group showed a net 
decrease of $1,517,000. 

The week's total also included $200,000 for 
ocean freight and a net increase of $3,613,- 
000 representing adjustments to authoriza- 
tions issued against the second and third 
calendar quarter 1948 funds 

Thirteen countries and Western Germany 
received authorizations during the week 
The countries are: Austria, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark, France and French terri- 
tories, Greece, Ireland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Included in the commodities authorized 
for purchase were railroad transportation 
equipment; construction, mining, and con- 
veying equipment; industrial machinery; 
textile products; agricultural equipment; 
aircraft parts; and lumber and sawmill prod- 
ucts. 

The leading commodity group in the au- 
thorizations announced during the week was 
crude oil and petroleum products, totaling 
$12,200,000. Norway and Sweden, each with 
authorizations totaling about $4,000,000, will 
be the principal recipients of these products 
to be procured in the United States, Latin 
America, and the Persian Gulf area. 

Some of the larger single authorizations 
included: The Netherlands, $3,710,000 for 
aircraft parts, accessories, and ground han- 
dling equipment, and $1,221,000 for railroad 
transportation equipment and parts; United 
Kingdom, $2,000,000 for copper and copper 
products; Denmark, $1,000,000 for engines 
and turbines. 


Turkey’s Salt Industry: ECA 
Frames Plans To Help 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
announced August 26 that it had approved a 
technical-assistance project to aid the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey in the expansion and 
modernization of the country’s salt industry. 

Under the project, Morris & Van Wormer, 
consulting engineers of New York City, will 
provide technical aid in the modernization 
of two of the largest salt-producing plants in 
Turkey. 


Expansion of the salt industry will con. 
tribute to the Turkish economy by Providing 
surpluses for export. Estimating that an ex. 
port market of 400,000 tons annually exists, 
the Government reported that increasing qo. 
mestic demand would prohibit any exportable 
surplus by 1950 without the expansion pro. 
gram. In 1948, 39,000 tons were exported, ang 
the 1949 export figure is estimated at 80,000 
tons. 

Modernization of the two plants is expected 
to increase production by more than 175,000 
tons annually. In 1948, the production from 
52 sources, including the two plants slated 
for expansion, totaled 263,000 tons. 
pansion and modernization 
pected to increase the 
figure to 440,000 tons 

In requesting the technical aid, the Tur- 
kish Government reported that neither of 
the plants were scientifically engineered nor 
operated on a technical basis. Salt is har- 
vested from the evaporating ponds by hand, 
the report indicated, and laboratory equip- 
ment is nonexistent 

Installation of modern machinery at the 
evaporating ponds for use in earth prepara- 
tion and rolling is expected to save 2 weeks 
of labor at the beginning and end of the 4- 
month harvesting season. The use of lab- 
oratory equipment will enable studies of the 
physical properties of the salt and nonsalt 
brines at various stages of evaporation to de- 
termine whether potassium, magnesium, and 
other sodium salts may be salvaged from the 
reject brines that are now returned to sea 

A staff engineer of the American consult- 
ing firm, Arthur S. Wolff, arrived in Turkey 
last week to begin a preliminary survey of 
the project. Following his report, A. M. Led- 
erer, a partner with the firm, who has ex- 
perience in the design and operation of sea- 
water-salt plants, will travel to Turkey to 
assist in the modernization program 

ECA will meet dollar costs of the technical- 
assistance project, estimated at $10,000. The 
Turkish Government will pay all other ex- 
penses. 


The ex- 
program is ex- 
annual production 


Korea’s Currency and Banking: 
ECA Sends Specialists To Study 
Problems 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
said August 23 that two banking specialists 
from the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
would leave for the Republic of Korea August 
28 to study and report on problems of Korean 
currency and commercial and central bank- 
ing. 

The men are Arthur I. Bloomfield, an econ- 
omist, and John P. Jensen, commercial bank- 
ing specialist Bloomfield will spend 6 
months studying the Bank of Korea, the 
country’s central bank, while Jensen will 
make an 8-month survey of the commercial 
banking system 

Both men will work with the financial staff 
of the ECA Korean mission at Seoul and will 
make recommendations to the Korean Gov- 
ernment on steps necessary to improve the 
country’s banking and currency systems 
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The two men are carrying on a survey 
started by Dr. Frank Tamagna of the Wash- 
ington Federal Reserve staff who made a 
reliminary report on currency and exchange 
problems after a visit to Korea last March. 


Two Italian Steel Plants To Be 
Reconstructed and Modernized 


Projects for reconstruction and moderni- 
zation of two Italian steel plants which were 
completely inactivated during the war by 
Allied bombing and subsequent German 
demolition have been approved by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

The projects provide for ECA assistance in 
rebuilding steel plants of ILVA, a subsidiary 
of Finsider, at Bagnoli and Piombino, Italy. 

Costs of the reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion program at the two plants is estimated 
at the equivalent of $57,000,000, including 
$12,007,000 in ECA assistance funds, 12,880,- 
00,000 lire in ECA counterpart funds, and an 
equal amount of lire from private sources. 

ECA assistance funds consist of $4,807,000 
for the Bagnoli project and $7,200,000 for the 
Piombino project. Counterpart funds con- 
sist of 3,101,000,000 lire for the Bagnoli proj- 
ect and 9,779,000,000 lire for the Piombino 
project. Counterpart funds are accumulated 
by Marshall Plan governments in amounts 
equal to ECA dollar grants for recovery pur- 
poses. 

ECA funds will be used for the purchase of 
equipment in the United States needed for 
the reconstruction and modernization of a 
blast furnace, a semi-continuous billet mill, 
a rod mill, a semi-continuous hot strip mill, 
a blooming mill, an open-hearth furnace and 
soaking pits 

Reconstruction of the Piombino plant since 
the war, Which has required the expenditure 
of about 7,000,000,000 lire, is more than half 
completed. Completion of the plant with 
three blast furnaces will give an integrated 
operation with a capacity of about 850,000 
tons per year 

The projects are part of the over-all Italian 
iron and steel recovery program. The pro- 
gram's principal objective is to insure ade- 
quate supplies of iron and steel of proper 
types and qualities for the Italian mechanical 
industries and to make certain that they are 
available in adequate quantities at interna- 
tional prices or less 

The mechanical industries, currently em- 
ploying about 800,600 workers, constitute the 
one remaining branch of Italian industry 
which can be substantially expanded for the 
creation of employment Expansion of the 
mechanical industries hinges, however, on 
the availability of a supply of raw materials 
at competitive prices 


British Cotton-Textile — Industry 
Represented To Study U. 8S. 
Methods 


Representatives of Great Britain's cotton- 
textile industry are scheduled to arrive in 
the United States in early October to begin 
a study of American methods that may be 
helpful in increasing British productivity, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
has announced 

The British group 
representatives of 


will be composed of 
three segments of the in- 
dustry—spinners, weavers, and doublers. 
Although the visitors will travel together 
and visit the same plants, they will operate 
as three teams, with separate leaders and 
Secretaries, and each will concentrate its 
Studies in the field of its interest. 

Each of the teams will consist of work- 
ers, technicians, and supervisors. The spin- 
hing and weaving groups will have 13 mem- 
bers each, and the doublers will have eight. 
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ERP Means More Dairy Products for Europeans 


Western Europeans will get nearly 2,000,000,000 more quarts of milk during the 
current fiscal year than they did in 1948-49, the Economic Cooperation Administration 


During the first year of its operations, ECA, to help relieve critical shortages of dairy 
products in Europe, authorized the purchase of $31,434,000 worth of condensed and 
powdered milk and $89,302,000 worth of cheese by eight participating countries. 
purchases did much to tide the Europeans over the emergency period, but fell short of 


Today, dairy production in Western Europe is on the upswing. 
resulting from the increased output of indigenous feed, ECA-financed imports of grains and 
farm equipment, release of ECA counterpart funds to promote agricultural development, 
and the efforts of participating countries to help themselves through the revival of intra- 


European city dwellers now are getting their share of milk, and it is no longer necessary 
to limit cheese, butter, and eggs to infants and the very ill. 
Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, and France 
ECA says it may be possible to reduce the amount of United States financing for diary 


However, milk still is searce in Austria, Western Germany, and Greece, where dairy 
production is considerably short of prewar. In Great Britain, milk is rationed except 

Although there are about 3,000,000 fewer cows grazing in European pastures than 
before the war (Italy and Greece suffered the greatest loss) total milk production in 
Western Europe in 1948-49 reached almost 85 percent of the prewar average annual 
By 1950, it is estimated that import requirements of dairy products in 
general will be reduced to near prewar levels. 

ECA studies for the current fiscal year indicate that about 36,400,000 metric tons of 
dairy products, in whole-milk equivalent, will be available for consumption in partici- 
pating countries as compared with 34,500,000 in 1948-49, 
includes planned imports and is an increase of about 300,000 metric tons over the imme- 
ECA points out, however, that the increase is far less than the 
population increase, and consumption, per capita, will not hit the prewar mark during 


These 


The general rise is 


Some countries—Belgium, 
have stopped milk rationing entirely. 


The figure for 1949-50 








The visit, sponsored by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Council on Productivity in cooperation 
with ECA and the British Government, will 
take the specialists to a number of leading 
American cotton-textile plants. Previously, 
teams from the British steel-foundry, rayon- 
weaving, drop-forging, pressed-metals, and 
building industries have visited the United 
States. The group from the building indus- 
try concluded its studies last month. 

The cotton teams are seeking practical 
ways and means of increasing output and 
reduced costs per unit. They will study 
American methods of factory administra- 
tion, organization, layout methods, ma- 
chinery utilization, and operating condi- 
tions. 

The spinners will concentrate their studies 
in the following departments of American 
mills: (1) Raw cotton; (2) bale breaking 
and mixing; (3) opening and cleaning; (4) 
carding, drawing, combing, and spinning; 
(5) clearing, winding, and beaming; (6) 
conditioning, warehousing, and packing; and 
(7) testing, production, and quality control. 


Rehabilitating Oil Refinery 
Facilities in France 


Two recovery projects to rehabilitate and 
modernize refinery facilities in France in- 
volving three separate plants have been ap- 
proved by ECA. 

The total cost of the projects, expressed in 
dollars, is $20,435,000, of which $3,900,000 
represents dollar expenditures to be financed 
with ECA funds, the balance being in francs. 

One project involves the rehabilitation and 
expansion of the Donges refinery, located 
near St. Nazaire, France, and owned by a 
French company, Raffineries Francaises de 
Pétrole de l’Atlantique. This refinery was 
heavily damaged during the war. 

The other project involves the installation 
of lubricating oil equipment at the Gonfre- 
ville refinery, located in northern France, and 
alterations on a cracking unit at the La Mede 
refinery, near Marseille. Both of these re- 


fineries are owned by the Compagnie Fran- 
caise de Raffinage, a French company. 

Two major jobs are planned at the Donges 
refinery at a total cost, expressed in dollars, 
of $9,435,000, of which $750,000 is to be 
financed with ECA funds. It is proposed to 
increase the refining capacity, and also to 
install facilities to increase the production 
of lubricating oils from 14,000 metric tons to 
38,000 metric tons per year. Crude oils from 
the Middle East, including Iraq, in which 
France has a share, will be available for the 
operation of the refinery. 

The total cost of the Compagnie Francaise 
de Raffinage project, expressed in dollars, 
amounts to $11,000,000, of which $3,150,000 
represents expenditures to be financed with 
ECA funds. About $90,000 of ECA funds will 
be spent at the La Mede refinery and the 
remainder at the Gonfreville refinery. 

It is proposed to install facilities at the 
Gonfreville refinery to produce approximately 
120,000 metric tons of lubricating oils and 
10,000 metric tons of wax per year. 

The alterations on the cracking unit at 
the La Mede refinery are necessary in order 
to process satisfactorily the distillates from 
Middle East crude oils, which will be the raw 
material for both La Mede and Gonfreville 
refineries. 

The ECA Projects Committee concluded 
that these projects were economically sound 
and will contribute materially to the indus- 
trial recovery of France and Europe. 





The construction of an all-purpose airfield 
near Reynosa City, Mexico, has been proposed, 
according to the Mexican press. The field 
will have a concrete landing strip of about 
3,950 by 100 feet and a large building with 
offices, waiting rooms, radio and other air- 
navigation facilities. Petroleos Mexicanos, 
the Secretaria de Recursos Hidraulicos, and 
the Junta Local de Caminos are cooperating 
on this project, under the supervision of an 
engineer commissioned by the Mexican Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Make check payable to Treasurer of the United States 





Order Foreign Commerce WEEKLY now from the nearest 
Field Office of the Department of Commerce or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


This 48-page illustrated magazine regularly reports 
OPPORTUNITIES to sell products abroad. 


SOURCES of foreign raw materials and merchan 
dise for import to United States. 


LISTS of businessmen from abroad visiting th 
United States. 


BUSINESS and industrial developments abroad 
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WORLD economic conditions. 
EXCHANGE and finance information. 


PROGRESS in international transport and com 
munication. 


WORLD-WIDE commodity information: metals 
textiles, chemicals, machinery, lumber, oils, et¢ 


DETAILS of new domestic and foreign comme 
cial laws, tariff changes, and other regulatio 
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